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8 OE ES ae 
ADDRESS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK CONVENTION. 
T'o the People of the U. States. 


Fellow-Citizens: A numerons delegation from several States in the 
Vnion have convened in the city of New York, representing great na- 
tional interests, which they are anxious, by the most efficient but peacea- 
ble means, to defend aad support. In addressing themselves to the 
people of the United States, they invoke their candid attention to sev- 
eral topies of great national importance, without assuming any authority 
ultimately to decide them ; conscious that their reasonings and opinions 
can have, and ought to have, no other influence or force than belungs to 
their wath and soundness. 

A svatem of laws imposing duties for the encourugement and protec- 
tion of domestic indastry, upon the faith of which a large portion of the 
people of this country have iuvested their property und given a new 
direction to their labor, and with a continuance of wahich are completely 
identified all their hopes of maintenance for themselves and their fame 
lies, bas been recently denounced as “distinguished by every cbarac- 
teristic which may define a tyranny the most odious.” The entire | 
abolition of this system, vitally involving the imterests of Farmers, Me- | 
chanies. Manufacturers, Merchants, and all the laboring classes, has | 
been demanded in atone that offers no hope of con ition or compro- 
A submission to such a demand, with or without the consent of | 








lise. 


those who must be the victims, would be marked by such scenes of ruta 


and despair, as no one, not blinded by the strongest passions of our Na- | Wr id it not be a clear imposition of duties for protection ? 


ture, could witness without compunction. : : 
We address ourselves, then, to the enlightened patriotism of our fel- 
low-citizens in every part of the Union ; and we earnestly entreat them 


to accompany us in the examination which we propose to make of the | 


also, that, in selecting subjects of duties, regard may be had to a differ- | 
ent object. 


An individual in society is the consamer of a particular foreign arti- 


cle; he finds it heavily taxed by duties, while other articles, equally ea- 


pable of prodacivug revenue, are untaxed. 


Does it make any differ- 


euce to him, whether the article necessary to him, was seized on, as the | 


main purpose of the law, with the sole object of protection; or whether 
it was oniy incidentally selected, iv order to favor the manuufactorer, while 
the commodities consumed by his neighbors, thongh eqnally fit subjects 
for a tax for revenue, are passed over in this incidental arrangement ! 
Will not every ingennous mind at once agree, that if the power to lay | 
duties was conferred on Congress for the sole purpose of revenue, it ts 
a Violation of its trust to mingle any other parpose with that, as much 
as it would be, to substitute an entire new purpose for it? 


Congress 


cannot look with one glance to revenne, and the other to protection, if | 


the Constitution limits its power to revenue alone. 
said, that protection is a fit object to be regarded tincide ntally, in laying 
duties, but that the general purpose must still be revenue; who shall in- | 
form us how much, in the motives of Congress, must be the main pur- 
pose of revenne, and how much may be the incidental purpose of pro- | 
tection ? 
constitutional; or, at what poiut will it have approached so near the 
‘main, or the only object of the duty, as to render the law void? It may 
be answered possibly, that the admission goes no farther than this; that 
when Congress has already resolved to lay duties, then, it may, as asub- | 
sequent resolution, resolve to lay them on euch 4 selection of articles as 

shall best favor manatactures. 


‘it not lead practically to the same consequences ; 
‘initted power of selection and arrangement, the whole burden of the 


When it is thus 


Hlow high may the incidental object rise, and the law be yet 


But would not such a subsequent reso- 
intion be wholly aside from the exercise of a mere revenue power? 
And might 
since, under this ad- 


Government might be laid with a direct view to protection merely? 
The otber adinission, that is, that Congress away lay duties to conn. 


arguments and statements recently put forth ; appealing to their clear dis- iterrail the commercial regulations of other States, seems to us sill more de- 


cernmeut of truth, their high sense of duty, and their calm moral coau- 
rage, to avert the evils that now seem to threaten the prosperity and | 
peace of the country. 

Ut these topics the first in order, and the gravest in character, respects 
the constitutional power of Congress to pass the laws which are the 
subject of complaint. —_ | 

As a constitutional question, the inquiry i3 0 t wuetlher the laws are 
wise or unwise, whether in their operations they are always equal, oF | 
sometimes unequal, or whether individuals may not think them so wide 
a departure frou a just administrat.on of the powers of; ihe Government 
as to be, in an indefinite and loose sense, inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Constitution. The true and real question is, do they exceed the pow- 
of the law-giver:; and do they, for that reason, fail to be obligatory / 

We dissent from the notion that laws, plainly uncousiitutional, may 
vet » ‘sO framed as to escape i}; 5 yiuremcts oretou of courts of law. ii 
unconstitational, their true gharacter will erther appear on hei face, o1 
may be made to appear by gating the facts w hich fasten that character 
upon them. And if the uwptives which are supposed to have tyiu- 
enced Congress if their enactment, are not facts which may be properly 
inquired imto to give them this character, the Teason is, 0 rt that Con- 
gress has executed an uslawful power, or veiled am unlawful purpose 





| Cisive, 


it is there, or it is no where. 


sun f.cc0' 
; Saail hurtner. 


uuder a ¢enera! law, bal that the generat power, beimg given to Con- | 
gress, to pass such laws, the purpose of the law, like tts occasion, tsedu-_| 
ration, or any othér part of its character, is constitatioually referred to | 


the discreti mn of Congress. 


|, 


The present Constitution has been in operation (with a success not 


more gratifying to ourselves than sarprising to the rest of the world,) | 


for 42 yeara, 


Twenty-one ditterent Congresaes, regularly elected aud | 


appointed by the people, and their agents, and the State Legislatures, | 


have successively assembled to enact laws under ts anthority. Seven 
distinguished individuals have been called by the voice of the couutry, 
to the chair of the Chief Magistracy, all holding, and some of them, ou 
various occasions, having exercised the power 
such Acts of Congress as, in their opinion, transcended the just limits 
of legislative authority. During the same period, a supreme Judicial 
Tribunal has existed, not less distinguished for purity and talent, than 
for dignity and importance, whose high function it properly is, to pro- 
bounce its solemn judgment on the constitutional extent of the power 
of Congress, whenever any exercise of that power ts complained of, and 
the ease is brought duly before it. Mostof these successive Congresses 


; 
i 
’ 
} 


f giving a negative to | 


jother states were protected, as against them, by the | 


’ 


This concedes, at once. that the power to lay duties, is not a 
mere revenue power; for here is one admitted case, in which it may 
properly he exercised, which has no relation to revenne 
partienlar or specified power, ‘The Coustitution po wore points out this 
as bemg a proper object, than it ports vut protection. bf it be provid “<l 
for at all, it is because it ts embraced in the general words of the grant. 
Laws laying duties to countervail the re- 


ryvys 


guiations of other States, are regulations of trade. Thev are not only 


ike laws of protection, but they are, emphatically, themselres lares of 
| protection. 


They have, usually, no other end or design, than to protect 
the manufactures or other interests of our own Citizens. from che etlect 
of unequal competition, or monopoly, on the part of other nations, Con- 


gresa then, upon this aduission, may lay duties, woth the single object 


; goa : 
of encearagme certain ce scriptions of domestic er ploy ment or madus- 


' 


trv: and it remains for those who concede this. and 
to protect some classes of industry, and no power, in the same diecre- 
tion. and by the same means, to protectothers. Butthe admission goes 
[It not only furnishes an analogy for the case m arenment 
but meets and eovers that wlenty il case The laws so munca oppose: . 


.' , . — ‘ ™ le» _— +! } 
ind whose constitutional validity is so loud!y dened. are themselves no 


other than s> manv acts passed to countercau th tjurwus counmercial 


regulations of forcign States. 

The United States have not been the first to reject the theery of Free 
Trade. They have not wtroduced into the world new modes of legis- 
lation. Th ‘Vv have not originated a sy stem of protection ; 
Wise. 
nial bondage, and had established their own independence, they found 
that their condition, so fur as respected Commerce, Agriculture, and 


far other- 


Manufactures, was bat pariially bettered by the change: because, they 

found the ports of the leading States of Enrope shot against their ships, 

and against their products. They offered Free Trade to all nations; 
4 


but the uations, with one accord, rejected their offer. The enbjects of 


~ 


but they were protected against nobody. It ts undeniably true, that this 


ic midition of things was one of the very causes which led to the adop- 


,. 
‘ 
| 
‘ 


| . , 
jsenut Constitution, was to organize 2 Government that should possess 


have passed laws similar in character, in design, and in effect, to the | 


Acts now complained of; and all of them have unequivocally sanction- 
od their principle. All these Chief Magistrates, in like manner, have, 


without doubt or hesitation, recogmzed the existence of the power; | 


and no question of its validity has been raised im the Judicial Tribunals. 


it is under this weight of authority, aud this length of practice in its fa- 


vor, and after the investment, upon the faith of it, of a capital probably | 


amounting to two hundred and fifty millions of doliars, that a disposition 
has now sprung up to deny the power altogether, and to propose, if its 
exercise be persisted in, a resort to such means of redress as threaten 
the Union. 

We cannot but persuade ourselves, that before the American people 
abandon a system of laws, now of long continuance, passed at different 
umes, by the constituted authorities, with the full approbation of the 
whole country, and, espetially, before they break up their Government, 
and return to a state of anarchy, on the grownd that such laws are un- 
constitutional, they willgive to that question a very careful and serious 
consideration. 

Before proceeding fo express the general views entertained on this 
important subject, by the members of this Convention, it is not altogeth- 
er Ulinteresting to inquire how fir admissions or concessions have been 
made by those who deny the existence of the power, notwithstanding 
the general amd positive terms in which that denial is expressed. 

It seems to us, indeed, that the plain object of the Constitution, and 
the strong reason of the case, have driven those who deny the power, 
even upon their own mistaken- view of its source, into the necessity of 
making admissions, which, when made, leave no ground for their argu- 
ment. They deny that Congress can rightfully lay duties for the sole, 
or the main purpose of encouraging manufaetares; but they admit, at 
the same time, that Congress. may lay daties for revenne, and that, in 
laying such duties, it may so arrange them, as incidentally to gire pro- 
tection to manufactures. ‘They adinit, too, that Congress may lay duties 
not designed for revenue, but designed to countervat! the imjurious regula- 
tions of foreign Powers. Are not these concessions inconsistent with 
the main proposition? How can it be longer denied that Congress may 
lay daties for protection ; after it is conceded that it may arrange duties 
with that view? It cannot be true that the power was given for reve- 
mue only, and that it ought to be strictly confined to that object, and trae, 


eee ee 


ithe country. 





the power of countervailing these forergn rezgalations by adequate mea- 
sures; and thereby protecting the labor and industry of the people of 
Countervailing laws were accordingly passed at the very 
first session of the first Congress: been. 
times since : t! 

all countervailing laws, rendered expedient and necessary by the policy 
pursed by other nations. The Republic is now composed of thirteen 
millions of people; all the principal products of eight or nine of these 
thirteen millions, are, at this moment, slit out from the great market of 
consumption abroad, either by absolute prohibition, or by high duties; 
and it is to meet this state of things, it is to countervail these foreign re- 
culations, so injurions to us; it is to place ourselves on.some footing of 
equality; it is to rescue the labor of the American people from an infe- 
riority, a subjection, at once dishonorable and burdensome—at onee de- 
grading to its character. while it increases its toils—that those very laws 
were originally passed, have all along continued, and now exist. They 
are, therefore, countervailing laws, and no other, in every just sense of 
these terms. 

Hlaving made these remarks on what is conceded by those who deny 
the power of Congress to protect manufactures; and on the effect of 
that concession, we proceed to present the view which this meetiag en- 
tertains on the general constitutional question. 7 

By the Coustitution, Congress has power “to lay and collect taxes, 
daties, Imposts and excises.” 
merce with foreign nations.” 

The power to lay duties. is accompanied by one express qualifeation 
or limitation; which is, “that all duties shall be uniform thronghont the 
United States.” "he power to regulate commerce, has its limitation 
also; whieh is, that no regulation of commerce shall give preference to 
the ports of one State over those of aunther; and there is another limit- 
ation, which may apply to both clauses, namely, that no expert duty 
shall ever be laid 

Here, then, is a grant of power in broad and general terms, but with 
certain specific: limitations, carefully expressed 


is now under consideration. Neither of them. nor any other clause or 


word in the whole Constitation, manifest the slightest intention to re- 


strain the words, so as to prohibit Congress from laving duties for pro- 
tection. The attempt is vothing less than to add a restriction which the 


regulated. 


| attempted it: 


ito revenue, 


rr . ° ; 
k et this is no 


vet deny the gene- | 


ral power, to show how it is, that Congress has power, 1p its discretion, 


At the verv moment they had sneceeded to throw of their eolo- | 


ws of other slates; | 


ion of the present Government. It is unquestionable, as matter of his- | 
rie record, that one strong motive for formiug and establishing the pre. | 


others have been passed at vartwus j 


one and all, they » wtake of the same character; they are | 


It has power also “to regulate cem- | 


ecrwere! : Bat neither of these | 
limitations applies, im any manner, to that exercise of the power which | 


Constitution has omitted. Who has authority to add this?, If other 
restrictions had been intended, they world have been expressed. When 
the business of limitation was before the Convention, what was omit- 
ted was as much anu exercise of intention, as what was expressed. It 
stated all the restraints on Congress, which it intended ; and to impose 
others now, would be, not to uterpret the Constitution, but to change it; 
not to constrne the existing instrument, but to make another. 

‘The words of the grant being general, to lay duties and to reeuhite 
commerce, their meaning ts to be ascertained by relerence to the com- 
non use and importof language. No anusual signification is 
given to the terms, either to restrain or enlarge their import. 


to be 
Congress, 


im its diseretion, is to lay daties, and to reguiate wade for all the objects 


and purposes for which duties are ordinarily laid, and trade ordinarily 
If such a thing was never before heard of, as laying duties 
and regulating trade, with a view to encourage manufactures, thei i 
night be said that the Convention did not contemplate such an exercise 
of the power, by Congress. But it was perfectly known to the Conven- 
tion, aud to the people of this country, that one leading object with all 


governments, in laying duties and regulating trade, was, and for a jong 


ume had been, the eucouragement of manufactores, ‘This was em- 


| phatieally trae of Enugiand, whose language the Convention spoke, aud 


whose Jegal aud legislative phraseology was theirs also. Every leading 
state of Lurope was, at that moment, regulating its commerce for pure 
poses of this nature. Such a purpose, ideed, had been long sought 
lo be accomplished by some of the States themselves, by their own re- 
guiations of trade. Massachusetts had attempted it; New York had 
Virgiui i had attenipte d it; and we believe, other States 
had done the same. Low ineffeetual all their attempts were, for want 
of uniou and a general system, was soon seen and felt, by the whole 


‘country; but they show to what ends, and to what uses the power to 


regulate trade, was understood to extend. But not only in other na- 


| tions, and in the States, before the adoption of the present Constitution, 


as we shall have occasion to show hereaiter; but m the United States 


since, and in the administration of this very Constitution, regulations of 
trade have been made, in almost unumerable instances, with no view 
but with a sole aud exclusive regard to protection. 
if our understanding of the Constitution be not according to its true 
meaning, that instrument has been grossly violated from the very begin- 
ning. What are all the registry acts; what the bounties on the fishe 
nes, but so many avowed efforts to protect Amervican indastry, under 
the power of regulating trade? Qn what foundation.does the whole 
sysiem of the coasting trade stand? The American ship-builder, and 
| sitip-owner, has enjoyed from the first. and we thiak properly, not only 
protection in that trade, but the monopoly of it. He shuts out ail foreign 
competition, and he does so, on the ground that the public good is pro- 
moted by giving bim this advantage. We thiak he ie might im asking 
j tis, amd the Government right in grantimg it. et, this is not Free 
Trade . it is preference ;—it is pretection ; -aud protection of a manufac- 
ture under the power to reguiate trade. The laws giving this protection 
ito the manufacture and the use of slips, may be wise; and laws pro- 
}teehing other mauntuctares, may be unwise. Butthe first cannot be 
| constitutional, and the iatter not constitutional. If there be power for 
,one, there is power for both. Both are drawn fromthe same graut, 
| both operate by the same general means, and both rezard the same ob- 
ject; the protection, namely, of American labor and capital @guinst fo- 
revzgh competion If it be said that the nav igution act is founded im na- 
/uioual policy, and that it is essential to national defence, and natiewal in- 
depeudence, we admit it. But we answer, in the first place, that Con- 
gress conid not exercise a power not grant merely because it might 
be useful or necessary; aud, im the second place, we say that the same 
remark is true of the poliey of protecting manufactures. That policy, 
also, is essential to national independence. Iron, hemp, aud clothing 
for sa:liors and’ soldiers, are not less indispensable to national defence 
than ships and seamen. Not only in the general use of language, then, 
dues the power ol laying duties and reguiating trade, extend to the pro- 
tection, by the use of such means, of domestic manufseturea; but such 
has been the constant interpretation of the Constitution itself, 
We think, indeed, that when a general power is given to Comgress hy 
| the Constitution of the United States, in plain and avambicuous words, 


~ ae <a -— 


| their acts are constitutional and valid, if they are within the seope of the 

granted power; and that, in consideryng the validity of the law, the mw- 

tives of the Legislature can never be tuvestigated. Having granted the 
. . ers? gt — - » " ° . a, « " » tt wt. : * . : . 

power. Wilii sticin Tuits ¢€ ApPressea Gs were thought proper, MS @xercise, 


vithin those Inmits, ts left to the discretion of Congress 


| What is the true character of the opposite doctrine? It is, that the 
} consututtonaity of u intv dep: lids, not on its Provisions and enaciinents, 
bui on the motives of * ose who passed it. Is net such a netion new? 


low ure we to ascertain the n:vtives of a Leg sluture By private ri 
quiry; by public examination: by conjecture The law may be pase- 
ed on nuxed motives: some members voting for revenue, some for pro- 
i tection: or one honae may act w ith one tiew, and the other house with 
another. Wat will be the character of sack a law? 

According to this new theory, if the motives be constitutional, thea 
the actis; if the motives be unconstitutional, then the act is nneonstitn- 
tional also. It follows, therefore, that a law passed by ene Congress, 
may be constitutional; which, if passed by another, thengh in the same 
words, would be unconstitutions! Sesides, on this theory, a law may 
be unconstitutional for its omissions, as well as its enactments; because, 
indaying duties, articles may be omitted, as well as” articles inserted, 
from a design to favor manufactares. 

We may pursue the inquiry a step farther. 

In order to ascertain whether an Act were passed primarilyfor reves 
nue, the construing power mst be authorized tw inxguire whether tha: 
revenue be necess iT}. ior if it be conceded that Cougrése has & Colisii- 
tutional power to ruse an indefinite amount of revenue, such a conces- 
| sion will cover any system of imposs that may ever be adopted. The 

regit to raree more revenue thin the expevses of Govermment require, 
fimplies the exercise of a power to tax, under cireamstances in which 
the raising of revenue cannot. be a primary purpose; but in which a 
} purpose to protect industry, or, m other words, what has been called the 
| incidental object, may be rendered, in effect, the principalobject of the 
| tax, although veiled under the revenne power. For these reasons, we 
say it follows as an inevitable consequence, under this view of the searce 
_of the protective power, that the constitutionality of any system of im- 
posts, professing to be directed to revenue, must depend upon the fact, 
whether that revenue be gecessery to the Government or not. 

The statement of such a conscqnenee, is suilicient to show what end- 
less dithcalties must embarriss ise operations.of the Gavermment in de- 
| fame the limits of this incideutal protection, waich has been alleged to 
be the only protection tliat the Constitution allows, and of itself affords, 
what we conceive to be, an unansweralim argument agamstreferring 
the right.to protect industry exclusively to- that clanse of the Constitu~ 
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sary, Would, in & great number ot cases, prove a fruitful source of vex- 
atious and auprotitable controversy. One party conceiving it wise to 
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t.on which authorizes Congress to !ay imposts for the purposes of reve- | we may safely affirm that the dade nation, at that day, eenied soll This nothing more than a regulation of commeree, to shone our police. nd — 
nue. " a power as une of the necessary conclusions from the giaut that had jin reference to our tuiercourse Ww ith fureign patious, by such rule , n yrs 7~ 

‘lo determine whether any proposed amount of revenue be neces-| been made. ‘The subsequent action of the Government corroborates | shall increase the products of our own labor | to au amount that may re, ut of his 


tis idea, ‘Lhe first approaches of the people to tieir wew rulers, Were 
made im behalf of the exerci-e of a protecung power in favor of their 
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der them also the subjects of a foreign trade, and thereby extend oy tl 
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commerce to new regions, and give it Dew accumulations of commed 
















improve the lace of their territory with e xpeusive roads and canals, to | dusty. ‘They spoke of tie ijury they had sustamed undey the fuor- | ties. The agricaliual products of a bation ure not the only elements , the prow 
pros Yortifications and the munitions of war, and to ac camuiate | ther order Of Uungs; of the ruinous Colmpeulon fo which Ue policy of | its trade} ts manulactures may be as desirable to loreign COMMU es rt s, anal 
' treasure in the ex pectation of wali mal duficulttes—would tind guod tea the mother country had e Apuse dd them; and demanded tne establush- | and their transportation and exc hange Muay become fully as Vuluuble y rv ~~ . 
sou to maintain that a large revenue was jadis; i. neable t 0 the nation. nent ol a sy stem ot measures, that shouid ac complish tueir tavorite toundations olf a rapid, enlarged, and protitable comtherce, \\ hy, then un a t 
“\ » thos party, mn highs and burdensome rate of 1m; pOSTS, fully adey ii ile | purpose of creaug a Vigo rus dumestic manulacture. ihe ulifestraihn- should the power lo regulate commerce, be supposed tw be arre sted w wave ex 
lo Loe most eAtenaive Le rolection of manutactures, that has ever been i ed adiuission of Asritish gouds had reduced our wanulactucers aud arte | that middle point, between the prosecution of an old trade and the Con v ae aff 
asked for. would be a constitutional applicauon of the revenue power, | Zaus lo absolute wat: the iree enlry of british slip ping had ¢ Xpe led menceur nt ol a new one, that tay eventually be ret ae red more ey pe ther 
A nother party, more thrifty in thelr prolic) vy. be nid ug that the cape ichi- out Vessels irom the ocean. brow Charie ston to bosivn, lias ehaditiud pausive, useful, and produc live, than auy other ! Sach a restraiy vs lication 
tures of the G Vverninent ae d be graduated to the iowest practic able , of things w as the subject of one loud and continued Pei lsace , and | would seem to be ulleriy incoin patible with the genius and character f mie Ne d 
. if economy. would ec end that nothing should be raise d by du- | the remedy lor il, Was a prouninent object in the esiablisiinenut ola ew | any Vigorous Community, buat especially with that of a young ay i we the 
ties. above the ‘ordinary 1 - necessary for the pay ol the public | General Goverment, i lie ship-vuildeis and the sulp-oW beis Cullis healthy nation. ' ; em th: at 
| aw v th this lees all the excess, al we the suum that they naught pi jaipbe “<l Luat lore igu vbuellouis brought to lhe ¢ vuuly uii Laat Was uiporl- Betore we le ave tuts branch ot our mqnuiry, we are al ix1ous to pre > - banefic 
hold to be necessary, would be the fruit of an unconstitutional tax. | ed, to their rnin; und the y besougnt their fellow-ciuzens to Jom them in | sent the constitutional 9 juestion in Ohe more pornt of view. "The he. t ats De in 
Who iid judge b tween these contictng | prion ‘ If such were | “easures of pivtechion Lhe manuiacturers ald mechanics Geclared | | ©Xpositor ol the © ostituti )u, 18s Laat mstrument Use if. : fectly wel 
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9 , . paeetrtnte ache Al manutac- | mg laws under it, against the practice of forty years, never stayed nor | number of channels, as those that are created by the capital and indus- , 
t) i y Pie COUNLTY, We wecuy forbid- Suspendeu, agaitst the Opinion of every tribunal in toe count try, as far j try of older na tions, when concen trated and bre uy ht ito co mpetiton m 
ad i ‘ Was Gonounced as a nuisance; | as we are informed; batitis also against the entre conviction of a vast | with the ce ' ital end industry of a young pomtar in their first atte mnpts ad 
SS i i *auaied by that nan it Was | majority of the p »ple themselves, Upat these new, aud what we think, | r 9 possess Lens lves of the arts that create and accumulate wealth. A 7 
, viest fabrics, even of 8 : or hats, | dangerous opinions, are now brought iorward as the true doctrines of | nation that 1s devote “i to agriculture only, and is dependent upon for- S 
youl . w@ people did not « the legality | the Constitution. feign labor for its manufactures, presents the spectac le of a people rg 
i datz oul When tae rmzhl Was assuti- iLis an error to SU Dpose that the regulation of é erce should neces- lwhose indust: \ is confined to the single Occ upation of cultivating the \" 
iui + jor Lae beneht of the motner coun- saruy Loply the denial ofa right lo restrict, diminish, of prohibit, any par- | soil, and transporting its products abroad, ; end is always subject to be ’ 
\ : nots ’ mime was met by open rebellion. | ticular branch of wt. The SUppPTEsSUa of a y Wade, injurious to the | desturbed by the pole vy of those on whom it depends for the purchase 
iv iv weevery inan, bei u these lwo | community, is as much a nateoual concern, das valuable an exercise | of tts P ‘oducts: but the same nation, when en couraged in the atte mpt t} 
‘ ys ; ii remark, that d Chatham, | o power, as t! cacouragement of other branches - and , in adie a “ad, ill prac -itost up ply itse if with This nul: ici tured fabrics, re leases its labor from the " 
, ’ i} sdous i uous, distinclivy dehmed the two / tice. x ust olen occur, thal the conterring ol Speci i advantages upon a straits of its pre vious straitened condition. and is see n rapidly diver- ’ 
2 po a ’ t appay » the sulmect we have | one branch of trade. may operate partially lo ti m4 THE biage of al! oth- sit iving it é wre ifs, nitil the *y fina! ly cover the whole space that was 1) 
b deel i. i Hcoas Y now « y tbey were brougiit to the | ers. Such pas ithe ‘ Geet of treaties that reserve to the vessels of Orig ini My divided between itself and the people that supplied it wit h the 
no of th . } a dis ° in iis Aanguage pariiciiar ft tis res oanty se eg lhe commerce with such na- | manufactures. s ’ ; ; : \" 
geek taxes levied | mit . a revenue, aad duties | tions is prom to the diminution of the trade with others not em- | It is true, that a different system of Political Feonomy is maintain- R 
nposed fv Cf , ‘ xiao of the sn 4, ) braced iu the aha This, however, is a lawtnl, 4 ana i profitable | ry ibv a ecertam school of theoretien) writers It is contended by them, - 
ait! fh, ata i . fae (hi (fom | regMoN oF ¢ huerce Commerce inciudes ; Kil ™ of t athie, whe- ‘that restrichon upen the I porta tic n of foreign commodities, under - 
t? bia Wi ‘ ‘ ' i non 8@ | iver Stisiai i pon the ocean im ships, Or transported upon roads, rivers, rf any circometances, jis a mistaken eCOTIOTDY | that foreign manufacturers ' 
. cts, so rife at that; yao ’ america, fur- lor canals; whether it belong to the system of dom exchanges, ar is | should be allowed freely to bring im their wares, althongh they will re- . 
niaves the most ConciusiVe eviden Lt Was allached lo | conversant with tke occupations of foreign countries; and it is the ap- ‘ceive from us nothing in exchange but the precious metals. This is the ; 
7 COT, iuto our ¢ u iis scope was to | propriate function of Congress, to regulate it in such a manner as their /system which has been lately called enlightened. We, on the con- , 
vwaclude the idea of ievyi cho a fotm »encourace and | wisdom may dictate; unlimited by any restraints except those which | trary, believe it to be founde d on mistaken views; and thata practical ‘ 
ct 4% least, to Coutrol ti Vile Ol GOMPOSUC MGUSiTy. the Cou uti nh inposes On the power over the dom tie j ntercourse of applic ation of it would yy araly ze the t mdustry of the country. The fun- , 
com patuts ust ioe sof Coutederation, tor which the i the States. The reculation of our commerce with the Indian tribes, | di: imental priney le in this sy stem, is one which we deem totally erro- 
(‘ons hon Was substituted, emi ed, amongst other r longs, an objec- has subrected the trathe, from time to time, to all such restrictions as the ( neous. it considers the profits of capital as constituting the only ' 
tien to th forme by which the leei-tati ide reference to the regulation N, itiot nal | Legislature Cell rt prade: it to ack ypt; and yet this right of re- ' source of wn: ational wealth. It asstimes the fact, that the wages of labor 
‘ merce, Was unpeded; and it was a promunent design of the new | gulation lias passed ung uestion xed, though it has been directly exercised | are barely sufficient to support the laborer, bnt leave him nothing for : 
A‘ona tLion t rem dy this defer The rizat to lay even prolidbitory to the diminution Ol any spec ies of trathiec that has been “considered \aecumulation. Now, whether this may, or may not be true, in the 
duties, was fveciy aduattted in the discussion upon the Consttuuion; and burtfal. | fully peopled counties of | 
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-ation, than in reference to labor in the United States it is absolutely 
nd totally false. Sach is the abundance of the means of subsistence 
in this favered country, that the laborer is able to accumulate capitab 
ut of his surplus earnings. We every where see capital accuinulat- 
ing in conpexion with labor. Labor ts not, with us, as the theory sup- 
poses, the mere instrument of capital, the mere handmaid to urnish 
the profits of the capitalist ; It is, ou the contrary, an intelligent, “jaced 
principle—the partuer and sharer in the increase of wealth, producec 
y the nuited action of both. We have no class in America corres- 
nding with the operatives—-the human machines—of Europe. We 
herelure totally deny the correctuess of the position, that “the question 
elates exclusively to the application of capital,” We deny, that * the 
wer of Government is limited to its transfer from one employment 
9 another.” By increasing the stimulus w labor, resulting frum the 
pplication of capital to home production, additional capital can *‘ be 
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‘eduction of the higher labor to the scale of the lower. should take place; 
nasmuch as the interest of these domestic communities are equally the 
objects of the protection aud solicitude of their connnon Governors. 
The freest of Free ‘l'rade is, after all, but a chartered libertine. The 
United States could not share their cvasting trade with England without 
disadvantage—the most extravagant advocates of Free Trade, (it is be- 
lieved,) have never yet dreamed of sharing our river trade with foreign- 
ers. ‘To throw open the Ohio and Mississippi, the Hudson and the 


advantage to our own. 
the great nursery of her seamen, to the enterprize of New England, 
Without losing at least one half of it. 
through the St. Lawrence, although we own part of that river. The 





Delaware, to British, French, and Dutch navigation, would be of no | 
England could not open her maritime coaltrade, | 


She even refuses us a passage | 


greatest commercial natious of the middle ages, the Hanseat.e League, 
and Holland, the maritime wonder of the world, became such by the | 





was concerned in the transportation of it. It persuaded our planters to 
believe that they possessed an inexhaustible source of riches: it unfit- 
ted them for sober calculations upon the effects that would follow the 


j " " . : ‘ 
extension of the culture of cotton over the fertile regions that yet lay im 


wilderness behind them : and it equally disinclined them to foresee the 
possibility of the manu‘uetare itself seaching a term at which it might 
become stationary, and which was, therefore, eventually to set a limit 
upon the demand, at the very period when the supply would be in- 


creased in an almost infinite ratio, by the spread of population ever 
other States of our Union, even more propitious than their own to the 


production of the plant. It may, therefore, be considered a misfortune, 
consequent upon their former prosperity, that eur citizens were almost 
irresistibly led, by it, into delusive estimates of the true and permanent 
sources of national wealth. It was one result of this state of thimegs, 
that, whilst our countrymen were intent upon gathering the harvest 









enerated by an act of legislation.” 
yresves the many for the benefit of the few. 


sectiy well established, it is, that the profits of capital, employed in apy 


It Is said. that this system ** Op- exclusive edjoy ment of the fisheries, 
We, on the contrary. be- } monopolies, which they maintamed at the charge of long and bloody 
lieve, that whilst it benefits all, its highest recommendation ts found in | Wars. 
sts beneficial action upon the many—the laboring classes, the working | , | 
men. If there is any oue priuciple in Political Leonomy which is per- —— of the United States, have risen to eummence upon similar inter- | or 
GIicuol. 


| Victories, as by her navigation act. 


. ’ ’ : ° } 
England struck the vital blow at Holiand, not so much by naval | 


The commercial and the military | th 


Vith Free Trade. we should have verther the one nor the | ar 


ene branch of industry, cannot, for any length of ume, exceed the | other, but be a poor, dependent, pastoral peopie Ii is only about ten | 


‘ar 4 "gar si *g- ¢ 7 \ : i *1 ; } : ? ” *. tH =? 

average rate im other employ meuts ; it being the constant tendency of | years since a project for redacing the duties was first 
ys England, im a | i 
London. tn 1°25, some slight and cautious recuctions were aceord-| g: 


free competition to equalize profits. It is, therefore, an argument alto- 


ether fallacious, to sappose, that this system favors capital devoted to | 


vue branch of business more than that devoted to another; or benetits ingly made, but in nothing to affeet the commercial m mopoly and mari-| resources of an indi pendent people. 
time ascendency of Great Britain. 0 

‘The treedom of the trade of the Susquehanna river, is now | ered, as chance supplied them, from the four quarters of the earth; and 
in dispute between the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, aud New | the 
So mtractable is Free Trade, m fact, while traitiul of speenta-| of a thriltless nation, ta 


. ' x +t 
any one class of individuals, to the prejudice of exciusion Of ones, 


it is also said, that “it is equally untrue, that such a system gives exclusive. 


greater employment to labor.’ 


We dissent from this doctrine, and are fortified by the opinion of the York. | 
author of “ The Wealth of Nations,” wise language, we thing tt use- tion. Withia a few years, Russia, 


ful to quote: The e upit il of the manufacturer,” says this writer, 
“puts iim ned ticly into motion a much greater quantity of productive 


, x ; . , tas 7. - ‘ it snes ‘ " } i. 
iubor, and udds a much greater value to the land and labor of the socie- coutributed to reduc Wig Holland from ones be ing the ri 
iurope, to being one of the most iupoverishbed and indebted. 

I 


ty, than au equal capital in the hands of any wholesale merchant.” 


tion the greatest quantity of prodactive labor, and adds the greatest 
walue to the annual produce. That which is employed in the trade 
of exportation, has the least effect of any of the three. “ The capital 
employed in the home trade of any country, will generally give encon- 
ragement and support to a greater quantity of producuve labor, in that 
country, and increase the value of its produce more than an equal capi- 
tal employe lin the foreign trade of consumption; and te capital em- 
ployed in this latter trade, has, in both these respects, a stil greater ad- 
vantage over an equal capital employed in the carryimg trade.” “That 
part of the capital of any country which ts employed im the carrying 
trade, is altogether withdrawn from sapporting the productive labor ut 
chat particular country to support that of some foreign countries, . 

ln accordance with these positions, we maintain the efficiency of la- 
bor to add to the power and riches of a country, against the theories of 
later writers, who attribute every thing to capital. In fact, we consider 
it the most important and valuable feature in our system, that it tends 
directly to increase the effective power aud remuneration of labor, thus 
multiplying the means, the cotiorts, and eujoyments of the laboring 
classes. and raising them in the seale of civilization and social life. 
‘This political effect on the character of society niay be considered its 
It is thus made to give strength and per- 











highest recommendation. 
manency to our free institutions. 
The peculiar advantage of the United States consists in the aban- 
dance and cheapness of fertiledands, affording an easy subsistence and 
high remuneration to labor. "We consider the system of establishing 
manufactures and the arts amoungst us, as distributing 4 id equalizing 
these peculiar advantages, through all the departments of industry, and 
through all classes of society. . 
This effect we believe to be deducible from the system, accorcing 
to the most improved principles of Political Eeconoiny. But we con- 
sider all speculation on this subject, founded on the ultimate tenden- 
cies of haman action and the averages of contending principles, as 
very uncertain guides in legislation, compared to the surer test of ex- 
perience, and those practical results whieh are obvious to the senses. 
Mistaken and preposterous assumptions of the merits of what is call. 
ed Free Trade, have, under the active delusion of British infinence, 
affurded pretexts, latterly, to the opponents of the Protective System, 
which it is proper to dispel. Tt is not long since no one bell ved in the 
power of propelling boats by steam, and every one believed that the 
British debt was to be paid off by the sinking fund; simular mistakes 
exist as to Free Trade. As a municipal principle, there Is no question 
of the great advantages of Free Trade. The Waited States, in their 
coasting trade and domestic exchanges, aiTord the most striking ilustra- 
tions of them ever withnessed—but, as between foreign nations, there is 
nO Free Trade—there never was—there never cau be. [t would con- 
travene the arrangements of Providence, which distribute mankind into 
ditlerent communities, separated onginally by coufusion of tongues, 
and prevented from all rushing together into the most favored latitudes, 
by local attachments and foreigu antipathies, which are the germs of 
national preservation, by means of vatiouul emulation. 
Much of the suTering which it is alleged is felt in certain portions 

of the United States, (if their complaints have, in fact, any foundation) 
is to be attributed to the very circumstance that they are placed im the cir- 
cle of twenty-four commouwealths, enjoying the most complete free- 
dom of trade, the operatioa of which has been to expose those who 
have not inclination to employ their labor to the full extent of its capa- 
city, to the severe rivahy of more industrious and thrifty communities, 
living uader the p tection of the same General Government. 
Nations are adversary to each other ; their commercial mtercourse is 
regulated by treaties, always made with a view to relative advantages, 
uid to provide for those hostilities which are of perpetual recurrence. 
The vexatious provincial Taritfs, which formerly fettered intercourse, 
and almost destroyed trattic in the interior of nations, suggested the idea 
of that free trade, which has since been misunderstood and egregious- 
ly misapplied by mere speculative writers. ‘The Tariff Acts, which 
even now impose duties on the wines of Spain at pi yvincial borders, 
ind on those of France at city gates, are grievances, for which free 
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is the universal system: 
mankind be anv standard of right.) 
intercourse among nations. 


tucal economy is much better undersiood, its princip'es more fully de- 
men had gone far to correct the erroneous legislation of former times, | 
and to develope and multiply the trne sources of national wealth. 


fits merely, it seeks, by an uuguabiied application of certain genera 


and practical mischief, 


which to test the correctness of the system which we support. 


discriminating duty on foreign tonnage. 


sugerested im ot 


‘ ». r + | . re 
me rIoil to | aii Liltt nt from Lie Percy 


Her colomal commerce is mostly | c! 


misled by this delusion, aud Hol. | w 
+f 


laud, ander the influence of En ‘land, made experiments oi ree Trade, 


{ r ba : - 43; 
which Russia soon found intolerable, and abaudoned, and which has | this doubtlul and « isproportioved confit, we 


In fine, | 


tated a practical statesman, they can never mislead any well-iniormwed | u 
nud. What is called the American System, is the system of Europe: | o 


; 
ned philosophy has been applied to the affairs of mankind : that poli- | 
eloped, and more judiciousiv applied. 


' dut)t 


‘ 


} 
rinciples, to produce a thorouch revolution in the business of men. and | 
j 


; 

' 

; 

* . m . ‘ } 

he relations of nations. It Is Acainst these extremes of vistonaryv good | t 
: i 


that we desire all men of refiection and sober | « 
ndgmeut to make a stand. We ask them to look at the present cond)- | 


ipon all its great interests. 
ice of all foreign nations, rather than to the speculations of thew wri- 


‘ 
' 


' 
| 
Ss . ’ , ' 

o legislate upon the system of protecting their own industry, though | 


some of their writers and orators recommeud to al! other nations to aban- | 


lon it. ° 

A reference to our own experience is, however, the best criterion by 
) It is not) 
oew ; the principle was applied, as we have already stated, to our navi 
gation, from the establishment of the Federal Coustitation, prohibiting | 
foreign shipping from the coasting trade altogether, and imposing a high | 
If this discrimination has been | 
abandoned, in respect to those nations who would conseut to a system ot | 
reciprocity, it involves no surrender of the principle. ‘Trade can only be | 


carried on between nations by mutual agreement; and mutual protection | 


leads to reciprocity as the only equitable arrangement. ‘The mechanic | 
arts have also been the subject of protection, from the establishment of 
the Government: and it cannot be doubted that to this cireumstane: 
they owe, in a great measure, their success; 2 success, which has mad: 
the mechanics of the Untted States one of the main pillars of our na- 
tional streneth. Agriculture has likewise had a full share of the bene- 
fiiof this protection; and in trath it may be said, that as our Govern- 
ment commenced its career with the establishment of the germs of the 
Protective System, so it has continued never since, gradually narturineg 
and invigorating them, uutil they have reached their present grewth. 
Some interruptions have occurred in the mareh of this policy ; bat these 
interruptions owe their origin to accidental cirenmstances, which cicta- 
ted the necessity of relaxing the system, for the benefit of other interests 
that were more immediately concerned in availing themselves of the ad- 
These, however, ure to be regarded, not as 





ee 


— 
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vantages of Free Trade. 
proofs of the uselessness of the system, but as exceptions growing cut 
of the pressure of t ‘mporary accidents. The events that followed the 
French Revolution gave a new and unexpected direction to the enter- 
prize of our citizens. The disturbed State of the contufent of Europe, 
and the prevalence of universal wars throughout the nations of that) 
quarter of the globe, placed the United States mm the postition of the only | 
neutral emongst many belligereuts, and so obviously opened the way to | 
commercial wealth to our citizens, that all other interests sonk into insig- | 
nifitance, compared with those which were concerned tm pashing a 

fureign commerce into every region where the strife of the coutending 

prirues exeluded the competition af the bell cerents themselves. and beft | 
to the United States the undisputed monopoly ef trade. ‘To this fortn- | 
is to | “i the most rapid 

om 


pate comuneture of cirrenmetunces is to be usenh 

‘ ‘ ; ’ i ——- “y= —— . vy 
erowth that has ever been traced inthe historv of any empire, Abe 
i rpitey! “totes n »t omy b CAIN tie med um of the commerce of t! e 
> > . 


world. but their peaceful position attracted the emigration of all thos: 
who had the means and the wish to escape irom Luropean troubles. 


> 
ov” 


nongst the advantages which have resulted to us from this state of 





trade is a happy substitute; bat the principle is entirely municipal, and 
iN nO respect applicable, without disadvantage, to in lerendent nations. 
Ih , vessels of the lL nited States are nay igated with lewer hands, and 


; 
' 


. ‘ ' } } i - » i 
wake their vovages in shorter periods, than others—hence, what is call- | 


ed the reciprocity principle, originating i the tirst treaty between the 


United States aud France, has been wisely proifered, by the LU uited | 
States, to many other nations, because it is supposed that our naviga- . , 
But the artificial systems of England, | great interests cf our commouwealth would 


ton woul! supplauc their's. 


ranee, Spain, and the other nations with whiea the United States | 


' 
| 


have most intercourse, render it extremeivy trnprohtb!e that anv approxy- 
imation to the footing of free trade should ever be arranged belween 
them, even by treaty. For us to attempt, while they reject it, ‘would be 
a complete surrender of ourselves as a voluntary sacrifice to the policy 
and eupidity of foreign Governments; to create a Government for the 


benefit of others, and not for ourselves. 


A tariff of duties on commerce between New York and New Jersey 


would be as injurious as unconstitutional. 


general welfare—and one of the strongest links of the chain that con 


Free Trade between these 
States, and among all the States of the Union, is the main pring of 


tengnod, and we were thns insensibly educated in the opinion, that the 
| ; 


nects them: bat Free Trade between New York and Liverpool would 
ruin the farmers of England, through our superabundant breadstuffs ; 
and the maunfacturers of the United States, by the superior capital and 
proficiency of Englan in manufactures, and the degraded state of the 
operatives, An unrestricted intercourse between two nations, reduces 
the labor of one to the same scale of compensation with the labor of 
the other; and such a consequence is certainly to be deprecated by that 
nation whose labor stood highest on the scale. This consideration forms 
a striking argument against the policy of such a system between foreign 
states. While, on the other hand, it is no less desirable that, amongst 
the separate communities associated under the same Government, this 


things, we Lave suffered one evil. the effect of which ts not obliterated, | 
even atthis dav. Accustomed, for twelve or fourteen vears, to com-' 
mercial speculations of unparalleled activity and success, we were} 
taught to think that our national prosperity was mseparably connected | 
with the prosecution of that kind of trade in wh h our citizens had been 
be always concerned with 
a foreizn commerce exclusively employed in transporting abroad the 
products of our agriculture and receiving returns in the manufactured 
commodities of other natious 
There was another circumstance that gave great authority to this de- 
lusion. ‘The cotten manufacture of Great Driiam was rapidly arising 
in the greatest activity and vigor It was in process of time, discovered 
that the raw material for this manufactare could be produced in the U. 
States ander more favorable circainstauces than ia any other part of the 
world. At first, bat two or three of our States were employed in the 
cultivation, and the demand from Freloand wes even creater than the! 
supply. The profits of this cultivation. therefore, were almost unlimit- 
ed. The portions of territory emploved in the growing of cotton were | 
small, and the common opinion was, that but few districts, in commari- 
son with the great extent of our surface, could be appropriated to the | 
culture. in the meantime the cotton fabrics were diffused over Purepe, 
and took the place of large quantities of these manuetured from wool. | 
silk, and flax. Every year demonstrated the increasing importance of 
this manufacture, both in Europe and America, and the demand still | 
continued to outrun the supply. 
These circumstances had their influence in impressing enon our ci 
tizens an exaggerated idea of the permanence and value of this sonrce | 
of agricultura} wealth, and, along with it, the value of the wade which | 
‘ 
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nis and traders of | Our commerce wv 


least to those manu! 
nation. 
The seuse und experience ot | duty of protect ic wt irem the influence of foretgn disturbance : and, 
amongst other things of ecnal moment. they made nus acquainted with 


bad been impese 
Above all, we ask them to look to the prac- | standard, the cotten-p! 

priety, the necessity of ret: ' 
ers. They will then find, that these who have taught us this theery of | the American market all fabries made from the cotion ef the East In- 
Free Trade, are too wise to practise it: that they continue to act and | dies, It was an anow 
, t 
rope with cotton, should, nevertheless, allow a trade that threw in upon 
| ts Vast quentities ef cotton cloth, produced at the distance of ten thon- 


' ¥onee. 


and the trade to lndia, and other} which the distiacted condition of the world had strown before them. 
they were upmindful of the future. and neglected to treasure up the 


elements ( { stre ugth and prosperity which hay hidden im tse bosom of 


¢ natioun—and which, aa they were indepenaent of foreign legislation 


etter i} if eweuts. were roost Lkeiv to furuish the meus of a sti ble 
» 


rd endairing happiness, 


A war threatened, and 

suddenly called to meet a tremendous emergeney. 
is pul in i tiers by LOt-LaD pe rtation acts and ewbar- 
es, and the Crisis that succeeded tound us w ithout the most oroinary 
(iur armies went to the frontier. 
ur munitions of war were gath- 


‘Troubles soon afterwards broke ont at home. 


eats . . 
ir cCiiZelis Were 


' - , a 
thed in the taurics of the euemy : 


Whole struggle was marked bv the prodigality, aste, aud privation, 


ken at usawares, and challenged to a contest, 
ithout the necessary armor of a combatant. 

When it pleased Heaven to rescue us trom the imminent hazards of 
saw around us a nation 


; 


richest nation of | of eight millions of people, possessed of a territory nearly equal to the 
contment of | rope, rie hin the ungathered resources of every kind of 

‘ “ } _ / , oon "Ee : ; . “ y, ? } ’ > . , ae , os ith ; ge ’ ‘ ‘ . . F " ’ ¢ i" = 
es Af r agriculture, thie capil i} epi ved iu im imufactures pubs i mo- the dogim is of I ree brad . While h ue sid to b taught ith SOtme cotk wes, | We uili—jast emerging trom 4 war ol two yf ais und i hall, Wit 


an ene 


inay serve to inflame youthful imaginations, but. as they have never ac-| emy who had never assembled an army of more than thirty thousand 


en—and vet deranged in all its channels of industry, exhausted, and 
n the verge of bankruptey. Nothing but the most perverse negk ct of 


and (if the experience and common seuse of | the fandamental precepts connected with the proper administration of 
is the true and the only system of} the concerns of a commonwealth could have produced such a result! 


ry" rr 
These disasters opened owt eves to some important facts. They de- 


‘ i : ' P . « . + i ‘ + . y j wt ‘ : ‘ 
li is doubtless true, that, during the last half centary, a more enlight- | monstrated to us the necessity ef extending more efficient preteciton, at 


clures Which were essential to the defence of the 


They proved to us ihe value of a national currency, and the 


; 
he fact that the British manufactures could find a large, and, if neces- 


: 
’? 


i 
the modern theory is not content wih the attainment of practical bene- | Surv, a Compete, supply of cotton, from other soils than vur own. 


: 


All these m ters ame into review before Congress, at the close of 
he war. A proper oceasion for their diseussion arese when the ques- 
ion was submitted as to the reduction of the war daties. The retarn 
ecessary for the Legisiature to take off the taxes that 
for defraying the expenses of the war; and, in this 


wf peace made it 


i 
j 
‘ 


tion of our country, and to examine the operation of the present system | reduction of duties to what it was considered should be a permanent 


’ 


iting interest urged, with great foree and pro- 
ning such a dutv as should excinde from 


aly, apparent to every citizen of the U. States, 
at our Government, possessing so many faciiites for supplying En- 


’ 
' 


; 


! 


sand miles—tlat our mest common beusehold supplies should be fur- 
nished from such 
ed than the cuty of the Government to pre tect the cotton-grower against 
sneh a competition : 


at 


i quarter. Nothing was more generally acknowledg- 
and this argament wes addressed to the ration by 
he cotton-growtng States, even with the conviction, at that time | reva- 
leut emongst themselves, that its success would be to give them what 
mnav be termed a species of meonopely im the supplv. 

The duty was retained; and it is umportant to know that, being de- 
signed fer the protection of the ecetten grower, it was graduated to a 
scale precisely adequate to that purpose. His tterest required the ex- 
elusion of the East India fabric, but was suppesed to be hostile to the 
tempt of the American citizen to manufacture the material; the duty, 
therefore, was adapted to the first purpose. but not to the latter. Ti ban- 
ished the foreign manufacture; it did not proteet the home; being thus 
acenrately adjusted to the wants and wishes of the planting interest, 
without pr ifessing to serve any other. 

This placed our commerce upon th 


cotton crower, that could be desired: 


e most favorable footing for the 
and the nation, having thus per- 
formed its dutv to this valuable interest. turned its attention to other 
branches of madnstry. 

The Tariff of 1°16, tt may be remarked, was a measure that met the 
approbation of the large majority of the pecple im every section of the 
Union. No partial or local considerations were embodied »gainst the 
yneration of either its principles or its peliev. The Seuthern States 
were even more forward than their Northern eowfederates in recom- 
mending the policy, and cefending it in the conneils of the ration. By 
this Tariff, varions manufactnres were attempted to be estzblished in the 
United States. The want of skill and eapital exposed these infant in- 
stitutions to a fierce and vindictive competition from the manufaetprers 
of Great Britain: eimost every eapiinist whe had 
ventured inte this field of enterprize, was broken up ‘The heavy loss 
abhsh manufactryres, cobse- 
yuently urged the sulnect of more extended protection npon Cerrress; 
und the result. after varions struggles. close and elaborate inquiry, and 
1 careful attention to the expanding means of the cont ry. wes the es- 
tablsehment of a vigerens &ystem. which bas diffaced bealth and strepeth 
into the mdustry of the nation, and added to the wealth of every class 
of the community. 


and, im three veaors, : 


’ * r + &. . 
ind distress that visited this endeavor to es 


| To be concluded im our next. j 


The most remarkable feature u:the history of the Cotton Manufacture 


is the impetus which it has given te invention, the numerons valuable: 


discoveries which it has brought forth, the incenaity which it has called 
‘nto action—the tendency and effect ofall which have been to prodace 
the article at the lowest possible rate. Lach of these valuable improve- 
ments vccasioned, at the time, some inconvenience to those who had 
before produced the manufxeture by manual laber, bet the result hes 


been, that net only has mech more capital heen beneficially vested in 


inachinery, but a greater member ei hands have been empleved to 
Inanage it in proportion ws iue prospect Of Hersh seseurces were opened 
to the manafacturer. ilushisson. 
It is argued that concessions ought not to he granted to foreign states, 
without being accompanied by some stipulation for the admissicn isto 
their consumption of some of ovr produce or manulactares on the pay- 
ment of a moderate daty. But, in my view of the case, we ought ret 
to be influenced by such reasoning: since our whole aim is to benef t 
ourselves, onr mquiry should naturally be confined to the consideration, 
wheter such a mode of acting be real!y a.lvantageous, indepencent- 
iv altogether of what may be dene by the gevernments of other conn- 
Now if a measure be realy beneficial to us, why shall we with- 
Lold from ourselves an advantage, because other States are not yet ad- 
vanced so fur as we are in the haowledgeé of their own interests, or have 
pot attained the power of carrying their own views into practice. —J). 


ties, 


By acting on the principles of free trade, I nndlerstand that we ought 
to lessen or remove every restriction on our commeree that tends to 
cramp the enegies of individual enterprise, without benefitting the re- 
Those principles | have long udvocated, and will continue to 
advocate, for Lam satisfied, by experience, that cradual relegation of eur 
restrictive system has been imvariabiv followed by gradual im prove- 
ment in our manufactures, eur commerce, and our revetite. 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM UPON A SMALL 
SCALE. 

Mecuanics’ Meetine.—At an Adjourned Meeting of the 
Mechanics of the borough of Williamsport, held at the Court 
House, on Saturday, the 29:h of October, 

Joseru Titus was appoiuted President: 

Wo». Wrosonw and Exisua Covert, Vice Presidents; and 

Cnarces Low and Joux Smirn, Secretaries. 

Joseph S. Williams, William Wilson, and Joseph S. Titus, 
a Committee appointed at a meeting of the Mechanics held in 
Williamsport, on the Ist instant, to wait upou the Merchants 
of said borough, and request them to desist from retailing 
articles which can be obtained of the mechanics bere, beg leave 
Lo Report: 

That they have called on the Merchants, and with pleasure 
state to this meeting, that they have found them all willing to 
desist from a practice fraught with the greatest injury to the 
industrious portion of the population of our country, with one 
exception: Messrs. R. and R. Elliot would not agree to come 
to any kind of terms, but expressed themselves determined to 
persist in their illiberal and ungenerous practice. ‘Therefore, 
the Committee beg leave to offer the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we will vot deal with Messrs. R. and K. 
Elliot ourselves, and that we will endeavor to dissuade all! 
others from dealing with them. 

Resolved, That we feel satisied with the reply of the other 
merchants, aud tender them our thanks for the candid manner 
in which they have agreed to foster the mechanics of the bo- 
rough of Williamsport, cad that we entertain a like feeling of 
reciprecal friendship towards them. 

On motion, 

Resolved, ‘That, if the said Elliots will desist from the pre- 
sent course of imposition, the mechanics of this boroagh will 
again tender them their support as usual, and place them upon 
au equal footing with other merchants. in their estimation. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by 
the Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Secretaries. and publish- 
ed in the Lycomivg Gazette and Lycoming Chronicle. 

JOSEPH 8S. TITUS, President. 
: iLLIAM Wiusos, ¢ Vice Presidents. 
MISHA COVERT, 4 
Cnarces Low, ? — 
JouxnSuirn, ¢ CCrerarnes. 





From the Miltonian. 


We observe by the Lycoming Gazette, the proceedings of a 
meeting of certain persons styling themselves mechauics and 
tradesmen, residing within the borough of Williamsport. They 
appointed a Committee to wait upon the several merchants 
of that town, and entreat them to desist from selling or im- 
porting any and every thing that can be manufactured by the 
several tradesmen io that quarter. ‘This was well enough. 
All the grandees were called upon, (at least so say the pro- 
ceedings) and agreed to submit to terms, with the exception 
of the Messts. Elliot's ; they possessed manly independence 
enough to say, that when the tradesmen of Williamsport would 
furnish them with like articles, and in sufficient quantities, 
they would cease to import any that could be manufactured 
in the town: but, until that shall be the case, they will exer- 
cise their own judgment. Much as we approve the cause of 
our tradesmen, still we must reprobate the course adopted by 
them ; it is unjust, liberal, and contrary to law. They have 
resolved, that the Messrs. Elliots shall be proscribed ; that 
they will not only cease to have any dealings with them on 
their own account, but actually will use their influence to pre- 
vent others from dealing in their store. Suppose this same 
course were adopted, by political parties, and it has been at- 
tempted on the start of anti-masonry to deal with uone but 
auti-masons—( Williamsport was tainted no little with this sin) 
—our land would cease to be a laud of liberty. We marvel 
very much, if some of those who were at the head of this 
meetioag, do not actually purchase the materials for their shops 
in Philadelphia aud New York, while they could be obtained 
of as good a quality io their own town. Consistency is a 
iewel. to making a new declaration, let the Williamsport 
trvders beware, lest they o’erleap the mark, and subject them- 
selves to a severe prosecution for interfering with the rights of 
others. We have said thus much, because they never can 
effect their ends while they attempt it by persecution and pro- 
scripuon. 





From the Lycoming Chronicle. 


Mr. Cummings: By the Chronicle of the 9th instant, it ap- 
pears that a portion of the Mechanics of your place have 
agreed to withhold not oply their own custom from such Mer- 
chants as bring goods from Philadelphia, of the kind calculat- 
ed to compete with them for the custom of the people, but, 
also, to prevent others from dealing with such, by “ every 
honorable means in their power.” ‘The principle involved io 
these proceedings, so far as it meets the eye, is, that it is not 
wrong for the merchants to buy aud sell hats, clothing, shoes, 
saddlery, &e. but, that it is wrong te buy them where they can 
be had at such priees as to enable them to undersell the Wil- 
liamsport Mechanics!!! Without presuming to dispute the 
right of your mechanics to act as they have done, 1 may be 
permitted to inquire whether this same meeting would be will- 
ing to do unto others, as they seem to wish that otbers should 
do to them? And to bring this question to a fair issue, | 
would inguire whether it is not customary with all, or some of 
those persons, whose names appear as officers of the late 
meetings, as well as with others of the members, to send to 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Milton, Derrstowa, aud Northum- 
verland, for articles used im their respective employments, for 
no other reasov than because they can, or thiak they can, pur- 
chase them a little lower than they can obtain them from the 
Merchants of Williamsport?) And, if so, do they not them- 
selves transgress the very rale which they would prescribe to 
the merchauts? The principle is precisely the same in both 
cases, for the merchant I presume buys his hats. shoes, &c. 
trom the Maoefacturers iu Philadelphia, rather than from those 
in Williamsyort, ondy because they can get them cheapcr from 
the former than from the latter. If the mechanics send to other 
places for goods whielt they can obtain iv Williamsport, only 
because they can save a trifle by so doing, and at the same 
time denounce the merchants who act on the same privcipie, 
as “ oppressors,” do they not give thinkiog*men reason to con- 














and family. 








clude, that their ebject is a monopoly of business on their oven 
terms? Again, 1 would inquire, whether the principle recog- 
nized in the proceedings of the mechanics, even fairly carried 
out between them and the merchants, would conduce to the 
general prosperity of the place? The priociple, if it be a 
sound one, would he equally applicable to all the towns and 
cities in the State, and in the United States. Premising this, 
all that is necessary to give ao answer to the question, is, to 
suppose such a compact hetween the merchants avd mechan- 
ics of every other town and city in the Union, aud we shall 
then see, that the principle, if carried out, is ruinous to the 
whole community. Agreeably to this system, the merchant 
and the farmer should employ no mechanic, but such as buy 
goods and grain from them—aud the mechanic should buy 
goods and grain only from the merchant aud farmer who 
bought, sold, and used his manufactures. The results of such 
a system ouly requires to be hioted at, to show the absurdity 
aud preposterous character of the proceedings alluded to; 
such a system, were it even practicable, would place the drones 
of the mechanical bive upon an equal footing with the indus- 
trious ; would make those mechanics who are too lazy or too 


‘idle wo work more than one day in the week, par with bim 


who diligently pursues bis caliing for the support of himself 
Aud, thus, the spirit of enterprize mast be crush- 
ed, and the wheels of bovest industry ultimately stand still. 

These hasty remarks, which are submitted io a candid pub- 
lic, fow, not from any hostility to that body of men to whose 
skill, enterprize, and industry, we must ever be indebted for 
many, if not all, the comforts aud luxuries of refined society, 
nor from any feeling of hostility to their prosperity, but from 
a simple desire to see equal and exact justice rendered to all 
men, and to prevent, if possible, the spreading of this Anti- 
Free Trade mania to our little borough, not * down east” but 
“up west.” JERSEY SHORE. 

P. S. If the views here taken, be at all correct, 1 will fol- 
low that the Messrs. Elliot's deserve much praise for the 
stand they have made against the encroachments of a would- 
be tyranic avthority. 


-_—_— ——— —_— — 


From the Blairsville ( Penn.) Record. 
THE UNION. 

“The Constitation which we present is the result of a spirit 
of amity, and of that mutual deference and concession which the 
peculiarity of our political situation rendered indispensable.” 

[ Letter to Congress accompauying the Constitution. 





Such was the spirit in which our excellent Constitution 
was framed, and such, only, is the spirit with which it cap be 
preserved and maintained. Yet, questions of general policy 
are frequently discussed by us, with an acrimony of spirit, and 
advocated with an upeompromising pertinacity, that would 
lead an impartial observer to suppose our free institutions were 
dependent, for pert and continuance, upou any otber princi- 
ples than those of * mutual concession” and good will. 

It must be recollected, that a Republican Government is in- 
stituted for the benefit of the people: is intended to secure to 
them their * life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” De- 
riving its “just powers from the consent of the governed,” it is 
consequently founded, entirely, upon popular opinion, and is 
subject to the same changes that the public will as. In 
our very peculiarly constructed Government, however, these 
changes iv the public mind are intended to be met and accom- 
modated, by a corresponding change of the several State Go- 
vernments, whilst the General Government is left to pursue 
one uniform and consistent course, because its powers are few, 
and entirely of a general nature. Uence, there is a vast differ- 
ence between questions affecting a State Government only, 
and those which relate to the General Government: in the 
former, be we ever so violent and peremtory, it amounts to 
pothing more than a petty domestic squabble-—but in the lat- 
ter, toe much care and circumspection can scarcely be observ- 
ed. The variety of climate, soil, and resources of our vast 
territory; the diversity of views, pursuits, interests, manners, 
and customs of the people of the several States, render it al- 
most impossible to adopt any uniform internal policy that 
will be satisfactory to the whole country. Wheo questions of 
a geueral policy do, however, arise, they shou'd be met and 
discussed with the utmost candor and disinterested patriotism. 
if we sufficiently realize the blessings of our Constitution and 
Union, we will never advocate doctrines, or urge them to an 
extent, that will, in the remotest degree, tend to weaken the 
bonds of brotherly affection, which alone makes us one people. 
These reflections are offered, with all due deference to those 
who are at present agitating the Tariff question. Both par- 
ties, we think, would be benefitted, by a larger share of that 
spirit of amity aod mutual concession which distinguished the 
Convention of 1787.4 


— 
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ALTERATION OF THE TARIFF. 


From the Muskingum ( Olio) Messenger, 


We are glad to see that the champions of the Tariff, or 
‘Taxing System, begin to admit that it must be altered. Many 
sections of the Union are very restless under the restrictions of 
trade, and taxation of the many for the benefit of the few— 
indeed, there has been no event since the Revolutionary War 
that has created more determined opposition, than the Tariff 
of 1828. The advocates of monopoly begin to be alarmed. 
Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, one of the oldest and most 
strenuous advocates of this system, iu a late paper says, * For 
the sake of harmony, the Protecting Duties may be modified, 
and some of them greatly reduced. Many of them are inju- 
dicious, and some of them oppressive.” 

This is a great advance in liberality, for, but a short time 
ago, the Taxing Party held up the system as sacred, and Mr. 
Clay, in a speech at Cincinnati, in the fall of 1830, abused the 
Administration roundly, for affecting a reduction of the taxes 
on Tea, Coffee, aud other necessaries of life. 

The public debt of the United States will be shortly paid off, 
and it becomes the people to decide, whether they will then 
pay 12 or 15 millions of dollars more than the Government 
requires, merely to be expended by Congress, or whether they 
will reduce the taxes to the amount necessary for revenue, and 
keep the balance in their own pockets. It is a question which 
must be determined, one way or the other, and it is better to 
examine and judge ia time. 

A new mode of cheating the United States, arising from the 
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high tax on imported sugar, has been taken notice of by the 
revenue officers at New Orleans. The tax; or tariff, on brown 
sugar, imported, is three ceuts per pound, whilst the tax on 
imported syrup, is 15 per centum, or a half cent oe pound. |; 
seems that some merchants in New Orleans had imported 
a quantity of sugar dissolved in water, under the namé of 
syrup, av 
three cents. All they had to do, was to boil the syrup, when 
they obtained about 8 pounds of sugar froma gallon. 


> 


' 
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paid only about a balf cent per pound, instead of F 


The © 


revenue oflicers considered it as a fraud, and seized the syrup. 4 
The Lovisiana papers say, that, if the syrop is imported, it | 


will enable the Merchants to undersell the planter, as better | 


sugar can be had in the West Indies for three cents per pound, 7 


than they can make. 
bles them to sell it so much higher. Now, who pays this ad- 
ditional price? Why, the Westero Farmers me Mechanics, 
whilst the sugar-makers get their produce at the lowest rate. 
and live in splendor. The whole West pays this tax, (3 or 4 
millions of dollars,) to enable 7 or 8 hundred rich planters fo 
live in extravagance. 

The revenue officers may check smuggling in this instance, 
but, as long as high duties covtinue, the smuggler will get}from 


the people a great portion of the tax, intended to be paid for 
the support of Government. 
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We publish to-day the Address of the Tariff Convention. re- 
cently held in New York. It is, unquestionably, a well written 
paper, and if by the declaration “in a multitude of counsel 
there is wisdom,” it be understood that wisdom is in propor- 
tion to the multitude of counsellors, all the world will agree 
that this document has pretensions of a high order, proceeding 
as it did from a body of five hundred and tweaty-five indivi- 
duals, who authorized their signatures, in sanction of its doe- 
irines and assertions. Ju it the Tariff Party have. put forth 
their whole strength ; upon its soundness they are willing to 
rest their reputation for orthodoxy as reasoners and politicians 
—and, as the public have now placed before them the mani- 
festoes of both the contending parties, it will be their own fault 
if they be not able to form a right judgment upon the true 
merits of the question. 

It is not our design to enter upon an elaborate eritieism of 
this volume of constitutional sophistry and political arithmetic. 
The fallacious reasonings, erroneous assumptions, and perver- 
sious of facts, with which it abounds, would require more time 
eud space than we could readily afford for their refutation. 
We shall, nevertheless, from time to time, point eut some of its 
most glaring defects, and we doubt not that some of our cor- 
respondents, who have more leisure and ability, will aid us to 
strip this parade of words of all its guise, and to show it in its 
true colors, as a selfish effort, on the part of a wealthy combi- 
nation of monopolists, to perpetuate their unjust and unlawful 
gains. If a list could be made out of the pursuits of the vari- 
ous members of the Tariff Convention, we have not a doubt 
that, of the whole number assembled, at least pine-tenths 
would be found to be as much personally interested in the 
continuance of the system of high duties, as were the silver- 
smiths of Ephesus in the continuance of the worship of the 
goddess Diana. 

The first unfounded assumption in this Address is found in 
the first paragraph, wherein the Convention asserts that it re- 
presents great “national” interests. It seems that the number 


of Delegates to this Convention, from the States represented, 
was as follows : 








Maine - . . ~ a 





4 

New Hampshire - - - 20 
Vermont - - - - 8 
Massachusetts - - . - 62 
Rhode Island - - - - 30 
Connecticut - . - - 61 
New York - - - - 146 
New Jersey - - - - 47 
Pennsylvania - - - : 100 
Delaware - - - - 7 
Martyland - - - - 3t 
Virginia - - - - 3 
Ohio - - - - - 2 
District of Columbia = - - : ] 
Total - - O25 


Now, we know but of three great national interests whieb 
exist in this country, viz. the Agricultural, the Commercial, 
aud the Manufacturing. Which of these three constituted the 
national interests represented in this Convention? Was it the 
Agricultural interest? If so, it was but a partial representa- 
tion. The States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, which furnished, last year, agricultural products for ex- 
portation, more than equal to all the other exports of the U. 
States put together, had but three Delegates to represent their 
interests. ‘The Western agricultural .:tates of Ohio, Indiana, 
liiinois, and Missouri, had but two representatives. And, as 
five representatives only, in a body of five hundred and twen- 
ty-five, caunot be considered to be a fair representation of thir- 
teen States, out of twenty-four, it is manifest that the national 
interest of agriculture could not have been alluded to. 

Was it the national interest of Commerce? Let the proceed- 
ings of the body testify. The whole tendency of the policy 
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advocated by it is to destroy commerce : fur it can only be by 
prohibiting the importation of foreign commodities that the 
domestic rival commodities can be protected to the satisfaction 
of these gentlerhen. And, let it not be forgotten, that, when 
the name of commerce happened accidentally to drop from 
ove of the speakers in the Convention, it was seized upon by 





a single individual, as evincive of at least one scintilla of evi-| 
dence that that important branch of industry had not been en- 
tirely forgotton. ‘To describe such a body as representing the | 
great interest of commerce, would be a mockery of the common | 
sense of the people ; and it is, therefore, clear that this ioter- | 
est was not alluded to. 

Was it the national interest of Manufactures 7? We will prove 
that it could not have been. The national interest of manufac- 
tures comprises the whole range of manufacturing and me- 
chanical industry carried on in the twenty-four States. It em- 
braces the manufacture of ships and steamboats, as well as the 
manufacture of houses—the maovufacture of rail-roads and ca- 
nals, as well as the manufaciare of food and elothing. .It in- 
cludes every species of industry devoted to the fabrication of 
raw materials into commodities for consumption, and, conse- 
quently, comprises all articles produced iu the couutry by ma- 
nufaeturing labor, whether the duty imposed upon foreigu com- 
yodities of similar description are high or low, or none at all. 
Was this the great national interest represented in the Conven- 
tion? An answer will be found ia the following simple posi- 
tion : Had the Free Trade Conveution resolved that the pre- 
sent duties on iron aud woollen and cotton fabrics might with 
their consent remain untouched, our life for it, we should 
have heard of vo ‘Tariff Convention, no “ great national iater- 
ests,” which required the especial supervision of this host of 
worthies—vo whining about love of country aad foreign influ- 
ence. We defy the refutation of this position. It was only 
because those specific interests were in danger, that all this hub- 
bub has been kicked up ; and it is, therefore, as clear as the 
light of day, that the “great national interests” boasted of in 
this Address ave dwindled down to a mere fraction of a single 
interest. Can any man believe, for a moment, if the iron mas- 
ters of the Middle States and the cotton and woollen corpora- 
tions of New England were only assured that their particular 
monopolies would not be interfered with in any modification 
of the Tariff, that the other interests would have found strength 
enough to get political leaders to advocate their cause! No— 
the great body of manufacturers and mechanics, who carry on 
their trades by virtue of their own powers, aud who rely upoo 
their own skill and industry for success, iustead of the ariificial 
aid of an unjust taxation, would be left, as they have ever 
been, to get along as well as they could. 

That the public may not be deceived by the belief that the 
great national interest of manufactures is to be summed up in 
three words, we think it worth while to enumerate some of the 
trades and occupatious which are embraced in the comprehen- 
sive term Manufactures, and give employment to what are 
termed ** WorkingPeople.” ‘They are as follows: 


Artist 

Architect 

Awning maker 
Boat builder 
Block maker 
Brewer 

Book binder 
Blacksmith 

Boot maker 
Bricklayer 

Baker 

Boot-tree maker 
— founder 

Sell hanger 
Bottler - 

Brick maker 
Barber 

Biscuit baker 
Brush maker 
Bonnet maker 
Brazier 

Boatman 

Comb maker 
Cutler — 
Copper-plate printer 
Cedar cooper 
Clock-dial maker 
Caulker 

Currier 
Cordwainer 
Carpenter 
Cabinet maker 
Carter 

Sooper 

Cake baker 
Chair maker 
Coppersmith 
Coach maker 
Coach painter 
Clock maker 
Coachsmith 
Carver 
Coach-spring maker 
China gilder 
Coffin manufacturer 
Coach trimmer 
Card manufacturer 
Chair painter 
Cap manufacturer 
Coach-lamp manufacturer 
a digger 


Dyer of feathers 
Drayman , 
Engraver 
Engineer 

ae maker 


arrier 
Philosophical-instrument mak'r 


Perryman 

Fancy-chair maker 
Furrier 

Gold beater 

Glover 

Glazier 

Glue maker 

Gunamith 

Goldsmith 

Gardener 

Grave digger 

Hiarness maker 

Hatter 

Hat binder 

Jeweller 

Japanner 

Joiner 

Last maker 

Leather cutter and finder 
Laborer 

Looking-glass maker 
Ladies’-shoe maker 
Locksmith 
Looking-glass-frame maker 
Milliner 

Mariner 

Mason 

Mantua maker 

Morocco manufacturer 
Marble mason 

Millwright 

Morocco dresser 
Marble-paper manufaaturer 
Market woman 
Musical-instrument maker 
Mathematical ditto 
Moulder in plaster of Paris 
Military-eap manufacturer 
Ornamental painter 

Oak cooper 

Oysterman 

Organ buiider 
Optical-instrument maker 
Painter, house, ship, and sign 
Piano maker 

Printer 

Porter 

Pavior 

Pilot 

Plough maker 

Paper stainer 

Parchment maker 
Paper-hanging maker 
Paper hanger 

Plasterer 

Plane maker 

Plumber 

Packing-box maker 


Patent-lamp manufacturer 
Pattern maker 





Pump maker 


Ship carpenter 
Paper carriet 


Slop-shop tailer 


Potter Tailor 

Pewterer Tobacconist 
Rope maker Tallow chandler 
Rigger Tin-plate worker 
Suspender maker Travk maker 
Seamstress Type founder 
Soap boiler Tin-ware manufacturer 
Saddler Turner in wood 
Silversmith a in brass 
Stage driver atloress 
reat U pholsterer 


Victualler 

Varnish maker 

W atehman 
Window-blind maker 


Shoe binder 

Silk dyer 

Steamboat engineer 
Sand-paper manufacturer 


Silver plater Watch maker 
Salve manufacturer Whip maker 
Stone cutter Waterman 


Sail amaker 

Sieve maker 
Straw-bonnet maker 
Saw maker 

Sievidure 

Shoe-peg manufactuter 


Whip mounter 
Wheelwright 

W indsor-chair maker 
W hitestith 

W ood suwyer 

Well digger. 

Now, each of these classes are as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of the American Government as the iron masters and 
the eotton aud woollen manufacturers—and each of them, by 
their labor, contribute towards the production of national pros- 
perity as much as they do. And yet all these people are to be 
made tributary to less than a dozen classes, aad this, tog,under 
a Government professing to advocate an equality , 
But, not only are one hundred and fifty trades and occupations 
to be taxed for the benefit of a dozen, but they are to be told that 
these dozen are “ great national interests,” when, in point of 
fact, they constitute but a small fraction of one single interest. 
We say ‘small fraction,” for we are sure that the whole num- 
ber of persous in the United States, whose industry is employ- 
cd in makiog iron, and in spinning and weaving cotton and 
wool in factories, is not equal to more than one in a huodred 
of the whole population. 

If a traveller were passing along a road, and should see a 
thousand men busy at work in digging a canal, aad were te 
learn that they received a dollar a day for their labor, it would 
strike him at once that this was a good thing for the laborers ; 
but it would not so readily appear to him that it was a good 
thing for the public, for that might depend upon circumstances. 
For instance, if the cana! were made ino a direction where a 
sparse population resided, who had little agricultural produce 
to transport to market, and who, of course, could afford to pay 
for very few foreign products, it might be possible that the 
public would not gain as much by the canal as it would lose 
by the absorbing of the capital of beef and pork, flour and po- 
tatoes, clothing and groceries, whiskey and materials, cousum- 
ed by the laborers, whilst making the canal, and which was 
not re-produced by their labor, as it would have been had the 
men been employed in ploughing, instead of digging canals. Thus 
it may be seen that the mere employment of a great number 
of persods is no certain evidence of public prosperity; and oue 
of the advantages of an acquaintance with the principles of 
Political Economy consists ic its enabling one to analyze mere 
facts, so a& to discover whether they harmonize with a sound 
or a false theory : for, without a theory of some kind, no facts 
can be employed in argument. 

lu reference to this question of employment, there is a wide 
difference between the views of the political arithmeticians and 
those of the political economists. For the former, it is sufficient 
evidence of prosperity,if people are employed: the latter require, 
to satisfy them, that this employment should be judiciously 
directed. They would, per example, think it no evidence of 
public prosperity, if all the inbabitants of a village were em- 
ployed, at good wages, in turning grindstones, when there was 
nothing to be sharpened upon them. Nor can they behold any 
more certain sigas of presperity, if they see all the inhabitants 
of a village turning cotton-spindles, and superiatending looms 
worked by water-power, if the cloth they produce is no great- 
er in quantity than the consumers of cloth could have precur- 
ed, for a sum as much less than that actually paid by them to 
the village factory, as would equal the whole amount of the 
wages paid to all the laborers of the village. Between this and 
the grindstone system they would be able to discover no differ- 
ence, iu principle or effect ; and it is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at, that they cannot acknowledge all to be gold that 
giistens. 

To illustrate what we mean, so as to make it plain to the 
most uneducated mind, we will state a particular case. In the 
New York American Advocate there was lately published a 
letter from Great-Falls Village, N.H., giviog an account of a 
factory established there, of which the following is a copy : 

Great-Fatis ViLiaee, 
Town of Somersworth, ( N.H.) October 21, 1831. 


Dear Sir: This village, seven years since, was an entire swaryp and 
wilderness. It then contained a @litary farm-house and a smal saw- 
mill. It now contains five large factory-mills, two large hotels, ten 
blocks (3 stories high) of brick, and about one hundred frame dwelling 
houses, three churches, and eight or ten stores, and about two thousand 
inhabitants. ‘There are four cotton and one woollen mill. The cotton 
mills contain, it is said, more spindles than are run by any other estab- 
lishment in the United States, viz. thirty-one thousand ! with prepara- 
tions sufficient to supply nine hundred looms, which produce six mil- 
lions of yards of cotton cloth per annum. These mills consume, annu- 
ally, above 3,000 bales of cotton, weighing 1,250,000 pounds. The 
largest mill is 400 feet long, and 6 stories high, and contains 22,000 
spindles and 650 looms. cotton mills alone give employment to 
90 men, over 100 boys, and 600 females. They use from 7 to 8,000 
gallons of oil, 200 tons of anthracite coal, 500 barrels of flour for sizing, 
and 300 sides of leather. 


The mills, which are of brick, handsomely ornamented with ham- 
mered granite sills and window-caps, are arranged along a fine canal, 
thirty feet wide and from six to seven feet deep, extending from the 
dam at the north of the village to the southern extremity of it. Along 
this canal is the great highway from the different mills, where a foot- 
path of planks protect the feet of the operatives in wet weather ; and 
rows of trees, on either bank, bid fair soon to afford a sufficient shade 
for the heat of summer. 





| Now, we are willing to admit that this array of statistics 
and big figures is prodigiously appalling, and we are sot asto- 
nished that so many honest and simple-minded people are 


ae ae 


bewildered when they see such a volume of arithmetic star- 
ing them in the face. Such statements, however, have no 
terrors for the mind which has been, habituated to analyze, and 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, the valuable materials 
from the rubbish. The fallacy of appearances can svon be 


stripped from the substantial reality, and the truth be made to 
appear. 


l'rom the foregoing statement we learn— 

First. That 1,250,000 pounds of cotton can be converted 
into 6,000,000 of yards of cloth—which is very nearly 5 yards 
to the pound of cotton. 

Secondly. ‘That the manufacture of 6,000,000 yards of cloth 
require, in a year, for the spinning and weaving, 790 men, 
boys, and females—which is equal, upon anu average, to 7,594 
yards to each operative. 

It is not stated how much wages is paid to these operatives, 
nor is it material for our present purpose. Our design is mere- 
ly to show that the case is one which belongs to the grindstone 
system, and we do it thus: 

The duty on cotton cloths of the quality above referred to 
is 8§ cents per square yard, or about 64 cents per running yard 
of three quarters’ width. The Tariff Party pretend that their 
duties are uot prohibitory. If that were the case, they would 
be able to sell their cotton cloth at 64 cents per yard higher 
than the foreign cloth costs abroad. But we do not agree with 
them. ‘The duty on all low-priced cottons is prohibitory ; and 
we are, therefore, willing to ackuowledge that the protection 
they enjoy is not more thao half the amount of the duty, or 
say three cents per yard. Now let us see how this operates. 

A protection of 3 cents per yard enables the manufacturer 
to sell his cloth for 3 cents a yard more thao he could get for 
it without the protection. This sum is a tax upen the con- 
sumer, because he bas to pay that much more than he would 
otherwise have to pay. Now, if one yard of cloth occasions 
a tax of 3 cents, how much tax must be paid on six miilions 
of yards? Answer, $150,000—equal to $227 bounty per head 
for each operative, young and old, male and female. employed 
in their maaufacture. 

Now, we do maintatn, and defy contradiction, that it would 
be better for the public, rather than pay this enormous tax to 
support this single factory, to make up a purse equal to $100 
a head for these 790 operatives, and give them each that sum 
as an anguity for standing idle, or, if it be an object to have 
them employed, for turning grindstones. The public would 
thereby be a gainer of a sum equal to $127 a head upon all 
these operatives, or, in the aggregate, of $101,000—and they 
could well afford to do this, and even pay for all the oil, coal, 
flour, and leather, consumed by the factory, which would 
amount to about $12,500 more. 

The letter then proceeds— 


The woollen mill is a fine 6-story brick building, 220 fee. in length, 
containing all the machinery necessary for the manufacture of from 120 
to 130,000 yards of fine broadcloth yearly. ‘This is also said to be the 
largest woollen manufactory in America. The consumption of the raw 
material, and various articles of commerce, is immense. Upwards of 
200,000 pounds of wool, 5,000 gallons of oil, 150 tons of anthracite 
coal, besides indigo, madder, copperas, together with numerous kinds 
of drugs necessary in the manufacture of woollen cloth, annually giv- 
ing employment, within the establishment, to 300 individuals. ~ 

Connected with the woollen is a carpet manufactory, where the best 
description of ingrain carpeting is made. ‘The perfection of the dye, 
beauty of arrangement ef the colors, and taste in figures, are not sur- 
passed by the. best quality of those imported. This factory is capable 
of producing 150,000 yards annually. 

This Company, “ The Great-Falls Manufacturing,” have a capital of 
one million of dollars, and own most of the property in and around the 
village. 

The churches are hardsomely located, on rising ground, at the south 
of the village, aud they are built in a style of great neatness. ‘The first 
in beauty and architecture is for the use of the Congregationalists, who 
are said to comprise most of the persons of standing and influence. 
The Methodists and Baptists have also separate churches,and are more 
numerous than the Congregationalists. 


From the foregoing extract we learn that 300 individuals 
are employed in a factory which produces 120 to 130,000 y’ds 
of fine broadcloth yearly—which is equal, taking the lowest 
estimate, to 400 yards per head. In this journal we have pub- 
lished various statements proving that, during the year 1831, 
large quantities of fue broadcloths bave been imported inte 
this country, and solid at a good profit, after paying from 50 to 
100 per centum duty. At the late Convention of the Manu- 
facturers, at New York, it was stated, by one of the speakers, 
that che real protection enjoyed by the manufacturers did not 
exceed 40 to 45 per centum, owing to fraudulent entries at the 
custom -house ; but this assertion was repudiated by the official 
Address, which denied the existence, to any great extent, of 
frauds upon the revenue. We have iavestigated this subject 
minutely, and positively aver that this amount falls shortef the 
actual protection. The duty, therefore, ou fine broadcloths, 
not being a prohibitory one, the duty paid on importation is 
the precise measure of the tax paid by the consumer. This 
tax, upon all cloths costing, abroad, above $1 50 per runoing 
yard, and less than $3 75 per runviog yard, amounts to 
@1 683 per ruuning yard ; and, as this is the quality called 
fine broadcloths manufactured in this country, it follows, that 
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the bounty paid to the eloth-makers at Great Falls Village 
over and above the price at which foreign cloth, of the same 
quality, could be purchased, upon 120,000 yards, ts 202,500. 
This sum Amovuts to a bounty of $675 to each operative 
' Now, we would candidly 
e reader whether it would not be good policy for the 


employed in this manafacture !! 
ask th 
wearers of cloths to raise a fund and to allow each of these 
operatives a salary of $100 a year if they would only direct 
their American industry to the turning of grindstenes, and 
leave the public to buy their cloth where they could get it 
cheapest. 

But. it mav be asked, what would the farmers do with their 
200,000 pounds of wool, if it was not for this factory? We 
answer. the consumers of cloth could afford, out of their sav- 
ings, to pay the farmers a bonus as great as the extra profit 
(equal to the protecting duty on wool of 4 ceuts per pound 
and 50 per ceutum ed valorem) which they derive by raising 
wool in preference to other things—which is the most they 


eht in renson to desire. Hf this should be 5 cents a pound, 
our if AL 


se qualities it would pot be ten cents,) i would 


wUpPaiw CVGas 


sod 
amount to bat $50,090 per annum. They could even afford 


to pay more, Without suffering by the bargain ; and could, be- 


sides, pay out and out for all the coal, oil, indige, madder, 
copperas, and all the other things used in the manutacture ; 


sod. in adduion to this, if it were necessary, a profit to the 
owners of the establishment equal to 10 per centum upon the 


, 


capital invested in buildings and machinery. As this is an im- 


portant sublect, we will state it in the form of an account, 


ihus : 


Salary paid to 200 operatives, at S109 per head, 50,000 
Farmers’ profit, on 200,000 Ibs. wool, at 25 cents 50,000 
5000 gallous of orl, at Sl, - - - - 5.000 
150 tons anthracite coal, at $8 per ton, - . 1,200 
Indigo, madder, copperas, &c., suppose - - 3,800 


Profits on capital invested by the stockholders in 





buildings and maehinery, estimated at $200,000, 
at 10 per ceutu:n, - - - : - 25.000 
Total - - - - - $115,000 


Now. if this sum were deducted from the $202,500, the 
smount saved to the cousumers, in the price of the cloth, 
there would be a clear gaiv to them of 887,500, besides being 
in possession of oil, coal, drugs, &c., charged at $10,000. 
Those who have never turned their attention to analyzing 
the deceptive appearance of these Tariff statistics, will be as- 
touished to see bow utterly worthless they are as the basis of a 


system to be adopted by an intelligent nawon. And yet, such 
ae we have shown these cotton and weollen concerns to be, 
cau most of the other kindred establishments be proved to be. 
The real truth is, that the tax paid by the nation, upon the 
cotton, woollen, iron, and sugar, monopolies, besides the full 
worth of the woods, is greater iu amount than the whole sum 
of the " ages paid to the whole mass of operatives employed 
in them, and is as much a dead loss to the public as if they 
were to pay a similar amount to the same peuple for turning 
erindstones, provided they enjoyed the liberty of getting their 
coumodities at the cheapest market. 

In regard to the Carpet manufacture referred to above, the 
writer bas left us in the dark as te the most material part of 
statement, Viz. 


his the number of persons it takes to make 
150.000 yards of ingreiu carpets. It is possible, however, to 


“rive at some conclusion, without such aid, and we shall at- 


. 
ss 


tempt to do it. 
; P - . > meeenl « ’ *? 
lugrain carpets are worth, in this city, by retail, about 150 
ceuts per sauare vard. At the Great-Falls manufactory they 
' ° ” eve 
eanpot be worth more than 120 cents by wholesale. The duty 
. . » ; . nore a . *. " * | , 
I uD erased carpets is 40 cents pel square yard * na, as Liiis 


’ “ ’ > > . ” ole, *) ° » 
culv is not prohlibitory, foreign oues be ine Coustanhy imported, 


conceru of the Great- 


it follows, thut a tax is paid to the carpet 

— 7 . _—o , . 
alls factory of $60,009 per annum. la other words, they sell 
their carpets at 60,000 more than they are worth—and for 
the benefit of how many laborers?) Certainly not more than 


' . ; “7 » elott 
bali lie numeer cinployed it producing the cloth. 


» be aesnmmed, it will anpear that these Sixty thousand dol- 
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is no fi iO be paid by tbe 
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the full value of the article. 
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sonole. by Congress, we would undertake to create a flourish- | 


bis. 
South Carelma. 


barrens 61 


We copy the following article from the National Gazette: 
The Southern (Chark ston) Patriot observes— 
‘It has st 


* tiem. 


here 


TT! } w ¢£ i re 2 ; = iF “] v t - ‘nl | 
cuivocally expressed. But no arrangement would aepte 8: Poe dependence of the States and the peace of the Union demand | 
the enirit of faction from raising outeries and exciting disconient. lhe 


(jeneral Government is thought to be intrinsically weak ; a State, there- 
fore, when it experiences what it may deem a disadvantage in any pe- 
interest or supposed right, will take airs of absolute sovereigaty 
emacy, and beard the Exeentive Department at Washington. 
tiers of Governor Troup of Georgia, to President Adams, and the | of disputed power, would be have cecided that the * oath of 


’ : 
cuiakii 

? see * 
ANG Su) 


The ! 


if 150, 


to a bounty of S09 per head ot the operatives, | 


purchasers of carpets, ir 


1a power to lay the nation under contribution as | ezpecté 


s+ mocceased by the Great-Falls manufactory for its support, 


' 
property in and around the village,” and be able | 
: ? ’ ed , } 

With a grant of an equally profitable mo-j| 7.4. 


village on the top of the Catskill Mountaia, or im the pine | 


vek us, at times, that there cannot be lasting peace between 
“cent members of this Confederacy, uniess there is a power 
bd . . . . Bs a 
d some-where, and generally acquiesced in, to determine disputes 


is a power, in the Supreme Court, fully adequate, and une- 


speeches of Governor Hamilton of South Carolina, are illustrations of 
this truth. At present, the State of Maine bounces and threatens; 
would usurp the control of the foreign relations of the Union, and em- 
bark, separately, in a war with Great Britain, because she could not ac- 
quire all that she desired under a wise and fair umpirage. 

We do not think that the National Gazette has examined 
the question, Which it disposes of with so litde ceremony, with 
the attention which it usually devotes to matters of such grave 
import. Had it done so, it would have known that some of the 
wisest men in our couutry, from the earliest period of the ex- 
istence of the Government, have entertained sentiments so op- 
posite to those expressed by the Gazette, as at least to have 
iaspired doubts as to the correctness of the positive assertion 
“there is a power, in the Supreme Court, fully adequate, and 
unequivocally expressed.” In order, however, that our bare 
declaration of this faet may not stand unsupported, we will 
quote some of the authorities alluded to by us, AMOS! which 
will be fouud several for which the National Gazette cannot 
but entertain the highest re spect. 

Jokn Marshall, now Chief Justice of the U. 


Member of Congress, and pendivg the case of Jonathan Rob- 


States, whilst a 


lotus. expressed himself as tollows: 





| “ By extending the Judicial power to all cases in law and equity, the 
| Constitution has never been understood to confer on that department 
any political power whatever. ‘To come within this description, a ques- 
| tion must assume a /egal form, for forensic litigation. There must be 
| parties to come into court, who can be reached by its process, and bound 
by its paver ; whose rights admit of ultimate decision by a tribunal to 
which they are bound to submit.” —{ Bee's Reports, p.272. 


It will be observed that this distinguished lawyer and states- 
man does not merely give it as his opinion that the Supreme 
Court does not possess * any political power whatever,” but as- 
serts that the Constitution had ** never been understood,” up to 
that period, to confer any such power upon that tribunal. ‘This 
differs very materially from the language of the Gazette— 
« There is a power, in the Supreme Court, fully adequate, and 
unequivocally expressed.” 

John Quincy Adams, Sate President of the United States, in 
his Message to Congress, of December, It2s, used the follow- 
ing language: 

* The United States of America, and the People of each State of 
which they are composed, are cack of them Sorerergn Powers. ‘The 
Legislative Suthority of the whole is exercised by Congress, under au- 
thority granted them in the common Constitution. The Legislative 
Power of each State is exercised by Assemblies, deriving their authori- 
ty from the Constitution of the St Lech ts Sovereign within its own 
Province. "The disposition of power between them pre-supposes that 
these Authorities will move in harmony with each other. ‘The Mem- 
bers of the State and General Governments are all and oath to sup- 
port both, and allegiance is due to the one and to the other. The case 
of a conflict between these treo Powers has not been supposed ; ner has any 
provision been made for it in our unstitutions; as a virtuqus nation of 
ancient times existed more than five centuries without a law for the 
punishment of parricide.” 


ave, 


We are vot aware that stronger language cou'd have been 
employed than that used by the Ex President, and the reader 
will at once see that it is directly adverse to the position that 
“there is a power, in the Supreme Court, fully adequate, aud 


uuequivocally expreseed.”” 


The next authority we shall cite is that of the late Chief 
Justice Tilehman, of Pennsylvania, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of that Siate. Ja the celebrated case of Gideon Olin- 
stead, in the vear ]209, in which a cenflict arose, relative to 
the powers of the Federal and Stete Goveraments, that led to 
the calling out of a body of militia, by the Governor of the 

. , atte: he ' PD ad 
latter, to resist the execution of a process Is.ut d by the Fede- 
. . . . , * ’ ** . . , 
ral Court, the Chief Justice closed his decision in the follow- 
ing language : 

« The counse! of Olmstead have brought forward a preliminary ques- 
tion, Whether IT have a right to discharge the prisoner, even if L should 
be clearly of opinion that the District Court had no jurisdiction. Jam 
aware of the magnitude of this question, and have given it Lie consi- 
deration it deserves. My opinion is, with great deference to those who 
may entertain different sentiments, t weed, | should 
have a right, and it would be my duty, to discharge the prisoner. ‘This 
right flows from the nature of eur Federal Constitution, which leares to 
the sereral States absolute supremacy in ai! cases in which it is net yield- 
ed to the United States. This suflictently appears from the general 
scope and spnitof the instrument. “The Untted States have no povrcer, 
legislative or judicial, except what is derived from the Constituiwn. 
i hen these perwers are cleat 'y exceed a, the tudes » dence of the States 

Courts should. in Cil- 
"There is no law which 
| fordids i—their oath of ottice exacts it—and if they do not, what course 
isto be taken’? We must be reduce d to the miserable « xtremiuty of op- 
| posins’ fores ty force, and arrayimg citizen against citizen : for it is Tam 
vat the Mates wed submit to manifest and tlagrant USURPATIONS 
for rower by the United States, if (arhich God forbid ) they ever attempt 
lthem. If Couvress should pass a Bill } Attainder,. or lay a tax or duty 


in tne case Su; 


= 
ered! 
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that this wealthy corporation should * own | on articles exported from any State, (from both weich powers they 


are expressly excluded) such laws would be null and void, and all per- 
sons who acted under them would be subject to actions m the State 
if a Court of the U. States should enter a judgment against 
mach ref use d to appear in an action brought against it by au citi- 
zen of another State, or by a foreign State, such judgment would be 
| raid, and all persons who act under it wouid be trespassers, ‘These ca- 
I ses uppear so plain, that they will hardly be disputed. It is only in con- 
sidermmg pocnrrer cases that our minds feel a 
But if, in the plainest cage which can be considered, the State Courts 
may declere a judgment (of the Uni States Courts) to be roid, the 
PRINCIPLE is established.” 


a Sate 


> . 1. . , 
difficaliy in deciding. 


The case here supposed is that of a dispute between the Go- 
vernmentofa State and that of the United States, and the doe- 
trine is clearly laid dowa, that, where there are * manifest and 
flagrant usurpations of power, by the United States,” * the tn- 


a ens 


aN ™ _ 
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office” taken by a Judge of a State Court eracts from him that 
he should resist the decision of the Federal Court in auy case 
whatever? We certainly think not; and, as the Chief Justice 
very properly remarked, **if, in the plainest case which can be 
considered, the State Courts may declare a judgment (of the 
U.S. Court) to be void, the Principe is established.” 


———— ee eee - > - 


The fourth authority we shall cite is that of the late Chief 
Justice McKean. In the case of the Commouwealth vs. Cob- 
bet, in December term, 1793, the Court, in giving its opinion, 
employed the following language : 

‘* Previous to the delivery of my Opiuion in a cause of such import- 
ance az to the consequences of the decision, | will make a few preliin- 
inary observations on the Coustitution and Laws of the United States 
of America. 

“Our System of Government seems to me to differ, in form and spi- 
rit, from all other Governments that have heretofore existed in the 
world. It is, as to some particulars, National—in others, ederal—and, 
in all the residue, Territorial, or in districts called States. 

* "The divisions of power between the National, Federal, and State 
Governments, (ail derived from the same source, the authority of the 
People,) must be collected from the Constitution of the United States. 
Before it was adopted, the sereral States had absolute and unlimited sore- 
regnuiu within ther respective boundaries ; all the powers, Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, excepting those granted to Congress under the 
old Constitution. ‘They now enjoy them all, excepting such as are 
granted to the Government of the United States by the preseut iustra- 
ment, and the adopted amendments, which are for particular purposes 
only. ‘The Government of the United States forms a part of the Go- 
vernment of each State ; its jurisdiction extends to the providing for 
the common defence against exterior injuries and violence, the regula- 
tion of commerce, and other matters specially enumerated in the Con- 
sutution. All other powers remain in the individual States, compre- 
hending the interior and other concerns. These, combined, form one 
complete Government. Should there be any defect in this form of go- 
verument, or any collision oceur, it cannot be remedied by the sole act 
of the Congress, or of a State ; the People must be resorted to, fer en- 
largement or modification. If a State should differ with the U. States 
about the construction of them, there is no common umpire but the People, 
'who should adjust the affair by making amendments in the constitu- 
| tional way, or suffer from the defect. In such a case, the Constitution 
of the United States is Federal ; it is a league, or treaty, made by the 
individual States as one party, and all the States as another party. 
When two uations differ about the meaning of any clause, seutence, or 
| word, in a treaty, neither bas an exclusive right to decide it: they en- 
deavor to adjust the matter by negociation—bat, if it cannot be thus ac- 
complished, each has a right to retain its own interpretation until a refer- 
ence be had to the mediation of other nations, an arbitration, or the fate 
of war. There is no provision in the Constitution, that, in such a case, 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States shall control and be 
conclusire. Neither can the Congress, by a law, confer that power. 
There appears to be a defect in this matter: it is a casus omissus, which 
ought in some way to be remedied. Perhaps the Vice-President and 
Senate of the United States—or Commissioners, appointed, say one 
| by each State—wonld be a more proper tribunal than the Supreme 
|Court. Be that as it may, L rather think the remedy must be found in 
fan amendment of the Constitution.” : 











} 


Now, it must be kept in mind that this opinion was not the 
mere judgment of the Chief Justice, whose authority, we know, 
with many, would be considered apoerphal, on account of his 
democratic principles, but it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Court, consisting, besides the Chief Justice. of Shippea, Yeates, 
amd Smith, all federalists, and all of as high repute, as sound 
and able jurists, as any who have since occupied their places, 
or are likely ever to do so. Does this look like an admission 
that ** there is a power, in the Supreme Cvourt, fully adequate, 
amd unequivocally expressed,” ? and are pot the opinious of 
such eminent men as these, ata period when the true powers 
of the Federal Government were better understood than at the 
present day, because not mystified by implications, of equal au- 
thority with those of Mr. Webster and the National Gazette ? 
ftwill hardly be disputed. Dut still there are other autheri- 
tics, of quite equal weight to any of those cited, at least in the 


estimation of some republicans. 


Thomas Jeffirson, who drew up the Kentucky Resolutions, 
of 1708, against the Alien and Sedition Laws, expressed his 
opinion of the relation between the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, in the following language : 

“ Resolved, That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united on the principle of unliuited submission to the 
General Government; but that, by compact, under the style and tile of 
a Constitution for the Luited States, and of amendments thereto, they 
constituted a General Government for special purposes, delegated wo 
that Government certain detinite powers, reserving, cach State to ise! 
the residnary mass of right lo their own self-covermment : and tint. 
whensoever the General Government assumes undelegated powers, ils 
acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no force: that to this compact 
each State acceded as a Stale, and as an integral party, its Co-States 
forming, a3 to self, the other party ; that the Government created by 
this compact Was not made the exclusive or final judge of the extent o! 
the powers delegated to itselfi—since that would have made its discre- 
tion, and pot the Constitution, the measure of its powers—but that, as 
in all other cases of compact among parties having no common jadge, 
each party bas an equal nght to judge for itself, us well of infractions, 
as of the mode aud measure of redress.” 


it is heve dectared, not merely by Mr. Jefferson, but by beth 


branebes of the Legislature of Kentucky, that, ia cases ef dis- 











yute between a State and the Federal Government, there is 
{ ; 

/“no common judge” to decide ; 
| Supreme Corrt does not possess the power ascribed toa be 


and that, consequently, the 


lithe National Gazette. 


| This same doctrine was laid down by James Madison, in the 
' * 


Virginia Resolutions of 1798, drawn up by him, and adopted. 
|as the expression of the opinions of both branches of the Le- 
| vislature of Virginia, in the following language : 


' 

‘ Resolved, That this Assembly doth explicitly aud perewptorily de 
clare, that it views the powers of the Federal Government, as resulting 
fom the compact to which the States are parties, as limited by 
vlzin sense and uitention of the instrument constituting that compact, #* 
uo farther valid then they are authorized by the grents enumerated wm 
that compact; and that, in case of a deliberate, pulpabie, and danger- 
ous, exercise of other powers, not granted by the said compact, 14s 


that the State Courts should, in cases brought properly before 
them, give redress.” Now, if Chief Jastice ‘Tilghman had been 
of the opiuion that “ there is a power, in the Supreme Court, 
fully adequate, aud unequivocally expressed,” to settle cases 





Srarres who are parties thereto hare the right, and are in duty bound 
to inferpose, for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining 
within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, aud liberties, apper 
taining to them. 

 Resolred, ‘That the General Assembly doth also express its deep 
‘regret that a spirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested, by the 
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Federal 
the Constitutional Charter which defines them ; and that indications have 
appeared of a design tv expound certain general phrases (which, hav- 
ing been copied trom the very limited graut of powers in the former 
Articles of Confederation, were the less liable to be misconstrued,) so 
as to destroy the meaning and effect of the particalar enumeration 
which necessarily explains and limits the general phrases, and so as to 
consolidate the States, by degrees, into one Sovereignty—the obvious 
tendency and inevitable resait of which wouid be to transiorm the pre- 
sent Republican System of the United States into an absolute, or, at 
best, a mixed Monarchy.” 

The right here asserted, of State interposition, preeludes the 
idea of the Supreme Court's possessing he powers ascribed to 
it by the National Gazette. Bat Ar. Madison was not content 


to let so important a principle rest as a mere dictwn, unsup- 


ported by argument. Accordingly, we find, that, in the Report 
made in 1799. to the Virginia Legislature, upon the proceed- 
ings of several States which maintained the constitutionality 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws, that eminent statesman and 
constitutional lawyer maiutamed the position taken iu the Re- 
solutions, in the following iauguage : 


“Tt appears to your Committee to be a plain principle, founded in 
common sense, illustrated by common practice, aud essential to the na- 
ture of. compacts, that, where resort can be had to po triban ul superior 
to the authority of the parties, the parties themselves must be the right- 
ful judges, in the last resort, whether the bargain made has been pur- 
sued or violated. The Constitution of the United States was formed 
by the sanction of the States, given by each in its sovereign capacity. 
It adds to the stability and dignity, as well as to the authority, of the 
Constitution, that it rests on this legitimate and solid foundation. The 
States, then, being the parties to the Constitutional Compact, and in 


their sovereign capacity, it follows, of necessity, that there can be ne} 
tribunal above their authority, to decide, in the last resort, whether the | 


compact made by them be violated; and, cousequenty, that, as the par- 
ties to it, they must themselves decide, in the last resort, such questions 
as may be of sufficient magnitude to require their interposition. 

“ Bat it is objected, that the Judicial anthority 1s to be reg irded as the 
sole expositor of the Constitution in the last resort ; and it may be ask- 
ed for what reason the declaration, by the General Assembly, suppos- 
ing it to be theoretically true, could be required at the present day, and 
in so solemn a manner. 

* Oa this objection it might be observed—First, that there may be in- 
stances of usurped power, which the forms of the Constitution would 
never draw within the control of the Judicial department. Secondly, 
that, if the decision of the Judiciary be raised above the authority of the 
sovereign parties to the Constitution, the decisions of the other depart- 
ments, not carried. by the forms of the Constitution, before the Judic- 
ary, must be equally authoritative and final with the deetsions of that 
department. But the proper answer to the objyecti m is, that the resola- 
tion of the General Assembly relates to those great and extraordinary 
cases in which all the forms of the Constitution may prove metlectual 
against infractions dangerous to the essential rivnis of the paities to It, 
The resolution supposes that dangerous powers, not delegated, may not 
only be usurped and executed by the other departments, but that the 
Judicial department, also, ay exercise or sanction dangerous powers, 
beyond the grant of the Constitntion ; and, consequently, that the ult 
mate right of the parties to the Constitntion, to jadge whether the com- 
pact has been dangerously violated, grust extend to violations by one 
delegated authority, as well as by another—by the Judiciary as well as 
by the Executive or the Legislature. 

“« However true, therefore, it may be that the Jadicial department is, 
in all questions submitted to it by the forms of the Constitution, to de- 
cide in the last resort, this resort must necessarily be deemed the last in 
relation to the authorities of the other departments of the Government— 


Government, to enlarge its powers, by forced constructions of fort or happiness. So, also, foreign ind :ry, as it adds to the 


stock of necessary and convenient articles, may, by wossibility, 
help to satisfy our wants and increase our enjoyments. How 
iteau be thought to lessen them is inceuceivable, unless we sup- 
pose those who think so have some peculiar interest: which 
bliads their judgment ? but this 1s impossible to suppose of 
so enlightened an assembly as the “Paral Convention; and we 
are, therelore, compelled lo consider the tithe they have aAssulm- 
ed, of friends of domestic (alias enennes of foreign) industry, 
as calculated rather to lM pose upon ther fellow-eitizeus, than 
to indicate their own sentiments. ‘That such is the ease, ts 

made manifest by a perusal of the first and second paragraphs 
of the Address. 
: oi iriends of domestic tudustry, and eail tiemseives Dedegales 

from sereral States. 


. . s , * *¥ 
representing ““great nalionds imerests, 


which they are anxious to defend and support. 
| paragraph these great national ini ests ave 
; upon “certain 


lu the second 
disclosed to bang 


laws tnposing duties for the encouragement 


they have invested their property, and given a new direction | 


| to their labor, and with a continuance ef whieh are complete- 
ily identified all their bepes of mamtenance for themselves aud 
| their families... We are also told, the abolition of these laws 
)** vitally juvolves the interests of farmers, mecehauies, manu 


facturers, and all the laboring classes.”' 


' 


| industry ; by the first paragraph, they are Delegates represent- 
‘ing great national interests ; and, by the second paragraph, 
they are a portion of the people. who, on the faith of certain 
laws, have tnvested their property, and given a new direction 
to their labor, for the support of themselves and their families. 
Now, I should like to kuow which of these appellations they 
mean to stand by. 


' 
’ 


li the first, the friends of domestic mdus 
ry, they share their hoaors with all the white population and 
all the free blacks. But,so far as the utle they give themse!ves 
implies eumity to the foreign laborer, ] hope they stand aloue: 
for a more absurd and ungeuerous sentiment Was never con- 
veyed. If the second, we cannot but applaud the patriotism 
of these gentlemen, who have devoted su much lume and trou- 
ble to the great Yaleresis of the uation. But, what shall we 
think, if, upon calling the roll, they should be found, after all, 
to be a combination of support al 
their properly, and 
uth of the coutinu- 
lu your paper of the 26th of 
October, a statement is made, that, out of tue thirty-five Pii- 
ladelphia Delegates, there were five iron masters, seven man- 
ulacturers of cotton and eight of wouokens 


capitalists, who, “for the 
themselves and their families, have invested 
given a cirection to th 


ir labor,’ on the f: 


ance «i the American “= tstem ) 


nod other articles. 
[wo COMMminission merchants tor the sale of domestic poouds, one 
proorietor of water-power, and ene owner of coal-mines. I 
take no account of the politicians, as they are called 


‘* 


either in 
or out of the House: such persons are to be found im every 
place where great interests are at work. Uut, independent otf 
them, and some half a dezen others, all the rest appear to 
have been either master-mauu facturers or persous having a di- 
rect pecuniary ioterest in the object of the meeting. 
them were w ealthy men—most of them in Possession ot lufpe 
capital, employed io manufacturing ; but pot one laboring man, 
nor yet one who could justly be sai! to be a representative of 
that numerous and abused class. If this be so, we can in some 
measnre account for thei calling themseives * iriends of do- 





not in relation to the rights of the parties to the Constitutional Compact, 
from which the Judicial, as well as the other department's, hold their | 
delegated trusts. Ou any other hypothesis. the delegation of Judicial | 
power would annul the authority delegating it; and the concurrence of | 
this department with the others, in usurped powers, nnght subvert, for- | 
ever, and beyond the iL yaxjble reach of any righttal remec) 


Constitution which all were institated to p 


We think, that, after a perusal of the foregoing 


, the very 
reserve. i 
auinorities, 
the National Gazette will be inclined te agree with us that the 
case is not quite so clear, on its side, as to warrant an unqualifi- 
ed judgment, as if the powers of the Supreme Court were so 
clearly defined in the Constitution as never to have admitted 
of but one interpretation by eminent lawyers and statesmen. 
If not, we should be pleased to see the position assumed by the 
Gazette supported by authorities of equal weight with those 
we have quoted, and of equal antiquity. 


Congress met on Monday, the Sih instant, at Washington. 
if both Houses should have organized on that day, the Presi- 
Ar- 
rangemeuts have been made for its rapid transmission to this 
city, by express. 


dent's Message would have heen delivered yesterday. 





The numerous invitations to an exchange of papers, which | 
we have lately received, will oblige us to reduce our present 
exchange list, which is already too large. In making a se-| 
lection of the papers to be lepped off, we shal! commence | 
with the most lukewarm in the cause of Free Trade. 


_—_—SS oe eee 


7” The Communication of R. is received, and will appear | 
in our next. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
DESULTORY REMARKS 
ON TH 
ADDRESS OF THE TARIFF CONVEN 
Assembled at New York, October 26th, 185), 

Before we proceed to comment on the Address itself, let us 
ascertain, as nearly as we can, who the addressers are. They 
call themselves, in the first place, * the friends of domestic in- 
dustry, ’ which, being lnterpreted, means, if it means any thing, 
enemies of foreign industry—a five philanthropie title, and eal- 
culated, as it was no doubt intended, to win the favor of man. 
kind. By assuming this title, these gentlemen seem to imply 
that those who oppose their particular views are encmics of do- 
mestic industry. How this can be justly charged on any por- 
ion of the citizens of this, or, indeed, of any other country, 
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seems difficult to conceive. 


tor whose benefit, does not so clearly appear. 
rers, can have very littie to SAY, either new or striking, on this 
ry ean be of any avail. 


al subjegt is treated, I should think they had employed some 
haif a dozen. low far their arguments may impose upon our 
jurists, | shall not attempt to say ; but this I am sure of, it 
wii not be even understood by the mass. 
that it has been published, as it gives an opportunity to the 
friends of Free Trade to expose the monstrous fallacies and 
the arbitrary doctrines by which the odious monopoly of the 
liong is attempted to" be supported. ‘ 


i 
plainly uoconstitutional, may yet Se so formed as to escape the 
animadversion of courts of law.” 


found, | do wot know : certainly not in the Free Trade Ad- 
dress. That paper says nothing about laws plainly unconséitu- 
tional. ‘Yhe doctrine there laid down is, that “An act may 
be, in Its operation and effect, subversive of the principles of the 
Constitution, and yet, on its face, superior to all just exception | ¢ 
on that ground.” A very different proposition, 


mesiic industry,”” when we cousider that every manu likes to 
see the laborer he employs industrious ; aud, When we reject 
low apt we are to confvuod our own interests wiih the inter- 
ests of the nation, we cannot be surprised that these geutlemen 
should consider themselves delegates of great naiional interests. 
\ 
com 
posed alinest entirely of persons met together fur the purpose 
of persuading Congress and the nation to continue certain 
laws. which. as they say, are becesssary to the support of them- 
selves and their familtes. 

liow far the support of other men, and of their families, is 
coonected with this object, we shail inquire by and by. It was 
necessary, iu the first insianee, to know who these gentlemen 


t ’ ] . . a* , 
whole, Lthink this Convention may be considered to be 


ure, coming before the public, as the v do, in fo ma paupe fis, 
with appeals to our humanity and patriotism. 
‘“couvocation of political worms”? was uever ye. seen in any 
country—and this, too, by their own confessiva. From the 
published account of their speeches and proceedings, you might 
suppose they were ao assembly of Chinese houg merchants, 
met together in the Canton of America, to address the Empe- 
ror on the subject of those insolent for igners who defraud the 
Imperial revenue, and rob them of theic exclusive privileges. 

Keeping steadily in view the character of the Couveniion, as 


A more selfish 


given by themselves, f will proceed to cousider the most re- 
markable parts of their Address. 


in the first, these genticemen drop their tite | 


land protection of domestic indusivy ; upou the faith of which | 


by the title, these gentlemen ase cabled friends of domestic | 


Many of | 


Now, HW the Philadeiphia Delegation is a fair specimen of tie | 


— 





| Trade will be able to show the protective laws unconstitution- 
jal, both in faet and ou principle, but not before a court of jus- 
itice. It is for the American People to decide the great ques- 
ition, and to bestow the animadversion upon those who passed 
| them. 

| Against laws plainly unconstitutional, | admit that courts of 
| justice may, im some cases, grant oot only animad version, but 
vrclicf ; bat wot iu all. it would be easy to point out eases, 
| plamly uveonstitutional, which could uever come befere a 
lcourt, and others,-in which the court could give no relief. 
(But, as the Pvee Trade Address very justly remarks, “ the 
| Coustitution is as obligatory on the legisiator who enrets, as 
the Jidge who interprets, a law.” In eases whieh, frem 
baby cause, ure beyoud the reach of a court of justice, shalbthe 
legislator be suffered to say, with the foolish Lear, * The laws 
A‘l our 
laws are passed under ap authority which towed 
jfrorm two sources—the People and the Slates. 


} th 


P ' . , . Pes 
are mine, aot thine ; who shall arraign me tor it! 
national 


In some cases 
jrelel may be obtained by appiteation to courts of justice—in 
others, no mode of relief is pommted out ; but, in all cases, the 
ipriaciple upon which they are to be deeited is not left either 
to Congress or to courts of justice, but remains with the same 
jauthorsmy whieh ecailed both courts and Congress into exist- 
hence. bt is not for me to say low the decision is to take place. 
| Many of the principles are too plainly expressed, in the Cou- 
(stitution, for even Aiammon himself to misinterpret. L hope 
ithere ss sul left among us public virtue enough, both in and 
out of Congress, to carry them mio execution. But if in this 
L should be mistaken, or if Congress, swayed by a combina- 
tion of selish men, should act upon other principles, to say 
the least of them, of doubtiul authority, IT trust that the People 
jand the States will not be obliged to resort to courts of jusuce 
ws their only means of redress. What other means they may 
possess, | shail not pretend to peiut out. This, as Mr. Burke 
says, is “high matter,”’ aod too painful to dwell on. 

The Address, in the next sentence, goes on to speak of mo- 
lives, und gives, as a reason why dhey cannot be inquired into, 
by courts of justice, on constitutional questions, that the * ge- 


*? 
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neral power” being given to pass laws, the * purpose 
laws, like “their occasion, duration, or 


ef such 
any other part of their 
character, is constitutionaily referred to the discretion of Con- 
gress.” Now, if 1 acunit, with the Address, that courts of jus- 
tice exnnot inquire into the mofixes of Congress, such admis- 
sion would only go to show that a court ef justice is not the 
proper tribunal to seitie pots ef coustitutenal law: for it will 
be readily admitted that the inten? of a law, 
| operation and effect, forms its coustitutional character. 





coupled with its 
The 
“occasion and duration,” put to show that mo- 
tive is not the only point which eannet be mquired of by courts 
of justice, prove, suil more strengly, that they are nat fitted to 
decide in every case between Congress and the Constitution, 
‘Thus, the Constitution declares that “the writ of habeas cer- 


two mstances, 





pus shall wot be suspended, unless when, in eases of rebellion 
" Here the ocea- 
which threaien the 
public safety, is essential to the constitutional character of the 
suspending law. What means has a court of justice te form a 
decision oa the occasion of any suchiaw! A 


' 
lor invasion, the puo.tc saiciy may require it. 


' 
| Stom, tat is, the “revelion or mvasion,” 


vain, as to dura- 
tion : Congress has power to raise and support armies—but 
“no appropriation ef meney te that use shall be for a longer 
jterm than two liere the duralioa of the law is essen- 
\iial. Money appropriated to raise and support ar- 





years. 
might be 
mies beyoud the period of twe veurs, 80 as to dety ail the pow- 
fers of a courtof justice cven te animadcert upon the uncousti- 
itutional bearing of the law ; nay, were even the uplawtul eba- 
| racter of the enactment plain on its face, it would be im possi- 
(ole for a court toe grant effectual reltef. But the Address gets 
over ail these, and a thousand other, dilliculties, by referring 
motives, resuils—every thing, in short—to 


' aS 


occasion, “LuUracion, 
the discretion of Cougress : and this, too, in an argument to 
prove that uncenstitational laws cennet be so framed as te es- 
cape the animadversion of courts ef law. 

To sug up the contents of this precious paragraph : We 
have, in the first place, a dissent from a nolion never uttered— 
at least, notin the Free Trade Address—w hich notion is, * that 
laws, plainly unconstitutional, may yet be so framed as to es- 
cape the apimadversion of courts of law.” Next, a declara- 
tion that such law would either appear * unceastitutional on 
its face,” or be made to appear so * by stating the facts which 
fastep that character upon it.” And, lastly, am opinion, that 
the general power to pass a law being given, its purpose, ocea- 
sion, duration, and every other part of tts character, are uot 
matters to be inquired into by a court of jastice, bat are con- 
stitutionally left to the discretion ef Congress. ‘Thus giving up 
the dissent. and assuage the very notion dissented from. For, 
what is Ww that makes a jaw constitutional or uncenstitutiosal, 








hut Hs purpose, its occasion, its duration—in short, its charac- 





The first topie of importance is the constitutional pewer of 
Congress to pass the Tariff Laws of “24 and ‘23. About one- 
half of the whole Address is taken up with this subjeet, and, 
As a law argo- 
ment, five hundred, or even five thousand, master manufactu- 
worn-out gnestion. In this case, neither capital nor machiue- 
They may, indeed, fee a lawyer to 
act for them, aud, from the nanner in which the constitutios- 


I rejoice, however, 


** We dissent from 2 notion.” says the Address, “ that laws 


Where this nodion, from which the Llong dissents, is to he |, 


“ if uaconstitutional,” cominues the Address, “ their true 


serted from *“ The 


such only being 

a 
sent period, 
writing ov one side, but not upen both. 
made expressly for printing, and of a size different from any 
writing paper, either tn this or thxt eountry, excep: one manu- 
factured for account books only, and weighing dou le the weight 


ter? Aud there, according to the Address, are all left to the 
discretion of Cougreass. 

| To be continued in our next. ] 
FOR THE 


BANNER OF THE 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir: Yo the New York Evening Post of the 23th inst.. a part 
of an article on the operation of the Tariff upon paper, is in- 
Banner,” which being 
heg leave to point out the error. 
A discrimination is made in the duty upen printing paper, 

admitted at 10 cents per ib.. as will not bear 
r mere technically speaking, wnsized parer. 
Phere is searce'y a ream of paper osed io England at the pre- 
which is not helf sized, and which will admit of 
This paper, which is 


CONSTITUTION. 


a little inuecurate, I 


writing upon, 


of printing paper, ts charged by the Tariff with a duty of 174 


cents per tb., or equal to from 125 te 200 per cent., on the ori- 
ginal cost, being a complete prohibition. 


As r gards hooks, the literary work!’ in general are but little 


aware of the heavy tax imposed epon them, being seldom less 


han 33 per cent.; but, im aumerous instances, fur exceeding that 


op paper, whilst the lumping nature of its operation prevents 


many valuable elementary works from being imported; and 
which, so Jeng as these engaged in re-miuting English works 
fod 2 more quick and certain sale fer those of light reading, 
“iit not be breaghe forward, by them, had ace thes lost to the 


| A man may love to he indolent 
bimsgif, but why should he wish his neighbors to be indolent 


also? It may abridge, but can surely never add to, -his com 


express its deep 
anifested, by the 





character will either appear on their face, or be made to ap-| 
pene by stating the faets which fasten that character upon. 
hem.” All very true: and, I trast in God, the frieuds ef Free 
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general body of the people. It were difficult to imagine, even 
in this age of invention, by what process the frame: of this law 
arrived at the conclusion, that the most equitable way of valu- 
ing to us the thoughts of our authors, was by the pound weight 
of their writings. Verily, he must either be a descendant of 
Kaickerboeker's Dutch Governor, or bis “amor propria” fell a 
sacrifice to the gilding of his own purse. It can easily be prov- 
ed that the booksellers do vot require the present enormous duty, 
or, indeed, any at all, to provect them even in their re-priots. 
Exchange, treight, insurance, and the numerous other expenses 
which importers are liable to, is an ample protection, beyond 
which, any duty becomes a direct tax upow knowledge, uawor- 
thy of this enlightened age and country. 
l am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A BOOKSELLER. 
New York, November 28, 183 
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rOR TUR BANNER OF THE 


CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. Editor: lo the Tariff Address, recently published, (in 
the United States Gazette, column 10th,) after a quotation 
from A. Hamilton's Report, we find the following romarks: 
~The average price of iron, before the Revolution, was about 
sixty-four dollars per ton ; aod at the time of that Report, (Ha- 
milton’s,) it was about eighty dollars. Soon after, it appears 
to have risen to ninety-five dollars, and in 1514, was as high as 
oue huncred aud fifty. After the ineffectual ‘Tariff of Isl8— 
which ruined numbers, induced by its vain protection, to make 
mvestments in the manufacture of iron—it rose from ninety to 
one hundred and five dollars per ton. Uoder the influence of 
the Acts of 1824 and 1828, it bas declined io its present prices 
of from seveuty-five to eighty-five dollars per ton; and there 
is every reason forthe coufident belief entertained, that, if our 
own market be protected against the formidable and incessaut 
endeavors of the British manufacturers to control it, the price 
of tron will, before long, decline at from fifty to sixty dollars 
per ton. Such is the irrefutable proof of all recent experience. 
Cut nails, which, in 1516, sold for 12 cents per pound, are now 
sold for less than balf that sum, under the permavent security 
of five cents per pound, which has given our manulacturers 
their own market.” 

Again: “bar iron which sold at Pittsburg, in 1829, at S122, 
sells there now, at $95: castings which were 363, are now S50 
per ton. Suchare the practical results, proving the operations 
of the ‘Tariffs on the market for iron. The duty, by the Law 
of 1816, was so inadequate as to cause nothing but ruin to 
those concerned, and enhancement of price to the consumer. 
The Act of 1818 was some amelioration; the Acts of 1824 
and 1828, which increased the duty, decreased the price. Ham- 
mered bar iron, under a duty of twenty-two dollars and forty 
cents a ton, is at a lower price than when under a duty of 
gine dollars a ton; and improved iu quality from five to teu per 
ceut., by the greater care and skill, which more extensive in- 
vestments have naturally created under more certaiu protection.” 

The evident design of the preceding remarks is, to prove 
that iron has declined in price, in consequence of the duties 
which have been laid, to keep us from importing it. The plain 
English of this is, that the higher the duty, the move the price 
declines ; that is, in general terms, the more difficult the iutroduc- 
tion of any parucular manufacture, the cheaper the products of 
it. Having thus stated the question, let us procecd to examine 
the arguments by which they endeavor to support their posi- 
tion. Not to take advantage of the fact, (as appears by the 

\ddiess,) that tron, before the Revolution, was cheaper than at 
present, being then $64, and now 75 to 85 doliars per ton, 
which is itself decisive of the question, we will proceed to take 
up the other arguments. In 1814, the price of iron was 150 
dollars per ton. After this, it fell to S90 in 181k.) The Tariff 
of th vt year increased the price from 90 to 105 dollars per ton: 
which, says the Address, “reined numbers.” The argument 
here, appears to be, thata man could manufacture aud sell iron 
for YU dollars per ton, but when it rose to RIOS, it “ruined” 
him. ‘Toa “theoretical man,” like myself, a rise in price of 
1.5 dollars per ton, caused by the * ineffectual Tariff” of Ide, 
would have been thought favorable; but since the * practical 
results,” put forth by ** practical men,” are on the other side, | 
say nothing, except that, since the Tariff had raised the price, 
aud thereby, “cummed ouabers,” 1 should have supposed they 
would petition Congress to take it off, that the price might fail | 
again. On the coutrary, io defiance of this “ irrefutable proot 
af all recent experience,” we find them asking to have the du- 
ties raised still higher. , ‘his was done by me Acts of lad 


subscribe their namc® to an Address, which says duties do not 
increase prices, by which they mean to convey the idea, that 
foreign iron is no cheaper than domestic. This attempt at de- 
ception, if not deserving of reprehension, at least argues @ bad 
cause. If they had been confident of the integrity of ‘their 
cause, why not acknowledge the truth ? that they cannot make 
iron as cheap as the English, and that the ‘Tariff increases the 
price of iron often to the whole amount of the duty. This 
done, they might have depeuded upon the other arguments of 
their party. to prove that the payment of this tax was uo disad- 
vantage to the consumer. These arguments, though not strong, 
yet have this advantage over the one used by the Convention ; 
their absurdities are not quite so palpable. In fact, little less 
thau infatuation could have led them to suppose that the Ame- 
rican people would attribute their Convention to a desire to 
support the ‘Tariff, merely because it reduced the prices of those 
articles it is said to protect. It is not likely that iron masters, 
cotton and woollen manufacturers, and a host of other * practi- 
cal men,’ who say that the very existence of their respective 
employments depends on the continuance of the ‘Tariff—it is 
not likely, | repeat, that these men believe the effect of the Ta- 
riff to be, to reduce the prices of their productions. If such 
were their conviction, we should have had them demanding its 
repeal. ‘They must, on the contrary, be thoroughly convinced 
that its effect is entirely opposite to what they hold out, or they 
are playing a very silly part. ‘There are other parts of the Ad- 
dress scarcely more teuable than the remarks on iron, which, 
with your permission, ! shall point out in some future essay, 


L. 





From the ( Tenn.) Nashville Republican. 
ANTI-TARIFF REPORT IN TENNESSEE. 

Mr. Brown, from the Select Committee, to whom was refer- 
red so much of the petition of about five hundred citizens of 
East Tennessee, as relates to the existing ‘Tariff duties of the 
United States, submitted the following Report to the House of 
Representatives. which was concurred in, and ordered to be 
transmitted to the Senate : 

The petitioners have presented an earnest and eloquent ap- 
peal to the General Assembly, which their number and respect- 
ability, as well as the great importance of the subject, require 
should not pass upresponded to. ‘They complain of the alarm- 
ing encroachmeuts of the Eastern capitalists, on the rights and 
interests of the great majority of the people of the Union— 
that they have seen with pain, a system of taxation supported 
by the present unequal rate of duties on imported merchandise, 
destructive to their interests, and promotive of the most serious 
disconteni—that they have seen predominate in the councils of 
the Union, a system of oppression practised by the manage- 
ment of monied iudivicuals. which not only depresses the poor- 
er classes of the community, by enhancing the prices of the 
necessaries of life, but operates most unequally and injuriously 
ou that portion of the Union where the labors of agriculture 
are performed by slaves; and that the avowed object of all this 
infliction of wrong, is to encourage and afford bounties to a mi- 
nor interest, composed of Eastern capitalists. Under this enu- 
meration of their sufferings, the petitioners have earnestiy re- 
quired of us, in the name of the majesty of the people of ‘Teu- 
nessee, and in the plenitude of the State sovereignty, to assert 
aud vindicate the rights of the people, and of the States, against 
the encroachments of the General Government. They have 
warned us not to permit the lulling voice of delay to paralyze 
our efforts, Jest another favorable opportunity to strike at the 
evil, shouid never occur. 

Your Committee most cheerfully respond to the justness of 
their complaints, and the fervor of their appeal; like them, we 
have long felt indignant at the unmerited avd unnatural out- 
rages, which a triumphant majority have inflicted; and like 
them. we believe, that the extinguishment of the National Debt 
will furnish the only period favorable to the redress of our inju- 
ries and grievances. ‘Tennessee, at an early day, took a decided 
stand agaiust the approaching evil. But she has seen with 
regret, some, who started to run with her in the same career, 
turning back, recreant to the rights of the States, and shaking 
hands with her oppressors. 

She has witnessed, with equal and perhaps greater regret, 
the violeut and intemperate cxertions of other States, who, in 
the ardor of remoustrauce, have too strongly intimated a dis- 
regard of the invaluable principles of National Union. Ten- 
nessee, althouch she has not been clamorous, has always been 
decidedly opposed to this system of taxatiou, when carried be- 
yond the staudard of necessary revenue and the protection of 











and Ines. ‘The duties being very much augmented by these 
Acts, the prices declined, (we @re told.) in proportion unto their 
present rates of 70 to 85 dollars per ton. From this, it appears 
ihat, though moderate duties raise prices, yet high duties will 
reduc® them; and that those who were “ruined” by selling 
iron at 105 doliars per ton, are now prospering by selling for 
20 to BO dollars less. Such is the wonderful effect of the ‘T'a- 
riff; and woudertal it truly is, that the less the price, the great. 
er the profit. 
ail receat experience.” 
depreciating influence. 
the price they broughtin 1516, merely because a duty of five 
cenis per pound prevents us from importing them. 

Ihe Address goes on to state, that the Tariff of 1816 did 
Hething but rate prices, and break the tron masters. The Act 
of 1515 was some amelioration, although it “ruined numbers.” 
That the Acis of 1524, and 1828, whieh increased the duty, de- 
ereased the price; as a proof of which, they adduce the fact, 
that pron which brought at Pitsburg, io 1829, 8122 per ton, 
selis there now tor SU5. And farther, that hammered bar iron 
is cheaper under a daty of $22 40 per voa, than when under a 
duty of 89. From which they conclude that, if we can only, 
by these high duties, prevent the British from sending their iron 
here, there ts every reasou to beleve that the price of iron 
(some day) will fall to 50 or GO dollars per ton. 

These subteriages and absurdities are resorted to, in the face 
of the fact, that while iron here has declined on!y 20 or 30 per 
ceut., foreign iron is at less than half its former price. This 
fact was well known te the Coavention, if vot to the Commit- 
iee. ‘Lhere were men in that Convention, who are constantly 
iw the habit of importing. iron, and paying S12 50, $22 40 
B38 GV aud S78 40 per ton, duty ypon it; the lowest of which 
is over fly per cent. Add to this, the cost of importing, and 
thew profit, together, probably 30 per cent. more, and we may 


well be asiouisted that they shyuld, under such circumstances, | 


| 

lof their continuance, seem to require the General Assembly at 
But such, say they, is the “ irrefutable proof of | 
liven cut nails have not escaped its | 
‘They are now sold at less than half) 


such manufagtures as are tadispensable to National Independence 
—and, whilst she has been at all times ready to assert and 
maintain her principles, she would hold as public enemies all 
who would proffer ber relief by a dissolution of the Union. 
The early extinguishment of the National Debt rendering the 
present high rate of duties unnecessary, and the numerous aud 
magnificent internal improvements projected on the supposition 


this time to enter its firm and decided protest against the pre- 
sent Tariff System, as unequal, oppressive, and unjust. We 
urge no arguments, aud enter into vo details—the whole sub- 
ject having been exhausted in atl the public journals and pear- 
ly every Legislative Assembly in the Union. Whilst we are 
determined to pursue all the constitutional measures in our 
power to effect a revision and modification of the existing da- 
ties, we earnestiv and solemnly appeal to the justice, the mag- 
uanimity, and the patriotism. of our countrymen, to lighten 
and diminish our burdens. We are unwilling to believe that 
such an appeal will be finally in vain. Mutual and generous 
conevssion gave birth to our happy form of government, aod 
the iriends of liberty would long deplore its destruction for the 


forbearance ov the other. 

The practice of instructing our public servants and agents is 
coeval with the Government, and its potent eflicacy has been 
often felt, on nearly every question of prominent magnitude. 
The celebruted instructions aad resolutions of Virginia and 
Kentucky, by exciting inquiry, and stirring up the public mind 
to decisive and vigorous action, acineved. ina good degree, the 
great civil revolution of 1801. They mainly contributed to the 
repeal of the Alien and Sedition Laws, and to the restoration 
of the Government to its simple and republican character. 
Following the illustrious exaniples of otber States, and the nu- 








want of a due degree of patience on the one hand, or a generous | 
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Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and 
our Representatives he requested, to use their best exertions to 
suas such a revision and reduction of the existing Tariff 
uties of the United States as will, on the payment and dis- 
charge of the National Debt, reduce the same to the standard 
of necessary revenue and the encouragement of such domestic 
manufactures alone as are indispensable to our National lade- 
pendence. 
Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of State furnish to each of oar 
Senators aod Representatives in Congress a copy of the fore- 
going preamble aud resolutions. 
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From the Charleston Free Trade Evening Post. 


The particulars of the abortive conspiracies in Virginia and 
North Carolina, have been given io all the Northern, and in 
most of the Southern papers, except those of our own State. 
We can, therelore, see no just reason why the Press in South- 
Carolina should abstain from the vopic. If silence could pre- 
veut the unpleasant feelings of those who are nervously suscep- 
tible on these matters, our papers ought to abstain—but the 
excitement having already pervaded the community, through the 
papers received from other States,or through grossly exaggerat- 
ed rumors, it is the duty of the Press here to allay it by truth 
and reason. 

If it be thought that our slave population ought to be kept 
ignorant of recent Oecurrences,.it is a great error: they, too, 
have heard false accounts ; and it is better for our interest and 
their safety, that they should know the whole truth, viz: that 
the attempts in Virginia and North Carolina have utterly fail- 
ed, as all similar attempts in this country have done aod always 
must do—and that the instigaters and agents have been arrest- 
ed and executed. Let them koow their weakuess, aud our 
strength—that besides their inferiority in arms, discipline, intel- 
ligence, and the facilities and capability of combined action, 
they are even in numbers greatly soferior to the whites. Our 
own interest, when we consider them as a portion of our pro- 
perty, which might be destroyed by their own suicidal foliy— 
and humanity, when we cousider them as fellow-men, liable 
through ignorance to be deluded to their own ruin—demands 
that these truths should be made known to them. 

Mistaken notions prevail, too, in other sections, which justice 
to all parties requires should be at once rectified. Many other- 
wise intelligent men, in the von-slaveholding States, speak as 
if there existed at the South a sense of insecurity, which, in- 
creased by recent events, might at last induce us to look fa- 
vorably on the scheines of the misguided philanthropists of col- 
onization and abolition. It is a great mistake. Our climate 
makes it necessary that we should have such a laboring class 
as we have at present: unless we are willing to sacrifice our 
very existence as an agricultural people—we shall always re- 
tain it: and the least intermeddling on this poiut on the part of 
Congress, would rouse the whole South sooner now than at 
any former period. There is no sense of danger. On the con- 
trary, we are confident of our seeurity, even if it were possible 
that a concerted attempt could be excited and arranged, of the 
entire servile population of the Union, We will not dwell on 
the fact that itis the constitutional duty of the Federal Gov- 
erument to suppress insurrection, because the aid of the non- 
slaveholding States would never be necessary. The colored slave 
population ts confined to twelve States—Delaware, Maryland, 
Virgivia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, and Louisiana, and 
to the Territories of Arkansas and Florida, and the District of 
Columbia. Of this section of country the white popslation. 
by the last census, is upwards of 3,650,000, exceeding the slave 
population by 1.650.000, aud the number of whites in each of 
these States is more than sufficient to enforce subordination, 
In North Carolina, the whites are to the blacks 472 to 246 and 
in Tennessee 4 to |. 

These are facts within the reach of every body—but many 
writers at the North seem pot to have known, or to have for- 
gotten them—and it is W ell to bring them to their view, that 
the well-meaning amongst them may see how baseless is their 
calculation, that any circumstances can ever bring the South 
to consent to the prosecution of their Utopian schemes—and 
that the baseness of those traitors to the Republic, and to hu- 
mauity, the incendiary writers, should be fully exposed to the 
execration of every respectable and intelligent man, whether of 
the North or South. 

What can be the aim of these pretended * Amis des Noirs,” 
in circulating their iaceadiary papers amongst us? Do they not 
know that the first rumor of a servile revolt rouses the whole 
white population to feel and to act as one man—wW hile such a 
thing as combivation to any extent, among the slaves, Is impos- 
sible? In their hostility to the master, are they blind to the 
misery and ruin which they are urging upon the ignorant ve- 
groes whom they are deluding ’ Do they not know that their 
attempts to stir up sedition, induce the master to-eurtail many 
privileges which now render the condition of the slave one of 
ease aud comfort? Or is their malignity so great, that rather 
than forego the pleasure of causing some uneasiness to the 
master; they would deceive to their ruin the poor illiterate ne- 
croes, and doom thein to massacre?) ‘That annihilation of the 
slaves. would follow a general revolt, is as certain as that these 
incendiaries are enemies of the negroes aud of ibe whole hu- 
man family. 
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TERMS.—This paper is published every Wepvespay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a.limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

i? The price is Five Dotiars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
' vance. —Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Doiiars 


per annum. 

IP Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing-the amount of one year’s sub- 
script a. 

(cP There are no permanent Agents forthis paper, at any place, and 
ali pay meuts are to be madedirectly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
their traasmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free of 
postage, to the subscribers. : 

IP The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the subseri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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merous precedents furnished by our own, your Committee re- 
commend the adoption of the follow ing resolutions : 
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